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HER MAJTJESTY’S THEATRE. 
The Public is most respectfully informed that a Series ot 
POPULAR ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


WILL COMMENCE ON 
BATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1867, 
To be given on Tuxspay, TuurspaY, and Sarurpay Evenings in each Week. 


The P’ mme for Tuesdays and Saturdays will be Miscellaneous, and on Thurs- 
days the whole of the Concert will be devoted to Classical Music. 
The Band will be selected from the Orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, and Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Conductor - - - - £§&1Ggxor ARDITI. 
The Box-office will be open on Monday, January 7. Promenade, 1s. 
Full particulars will be immediately announced, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—OPEN DAILY- AS USUAL, 


the recent Fire not paee in any way interfered with any portion of the Build- 





——— of the Tropical Screei 
onday to Friday, One Shilling ; ; Saturday, Half-a-Crown ; Guinea Season Ticket 
free. Present issue dates from 1st January. "the best possibie New Year's Gift. 





Lt rey SAINTON-DOLBY begs to announce that 

her SECOND BALLAD CONCERT will take place at Sr. James's Hat, 
on Wednesday Evening, January 16, 1867. Madame Sainton-Do.sr will sing on 
this occasion a new song by Miss Philp, entitled ‘‘ When all the world is young;” 
& new song, by Mr. Blumenthal, “ Clear and Cool ;” *‘ Janet’s Choice," by Claribel ; 

** Bv.and-bye,” by Virginia Gabriel ; and a new song by C. H. Luders, “ The Alpine 
Mother,” all particulars of Messrs. Grorce Douay & ‘TOWNSEND, 230, Regent 
Street, W.; and of Messrs. Boosey & Co., Holles Street, 


TODARE’S (Madame, Widow of the late Colonel Stodare) 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, Ecrprian Hatt, Piccapitty. 
The New Illusion, “WHERE I8 SHE ?” will shortly be produced. 


QTODARE (Mapame), Widow of the late Colonel Stodare. 
REAT SUCCESS of “WHO'S HE?” and Mapame STODARE'S 
CHRISTMAS DISTRIBUTION OF PRESENTS.—MAGIC by Ma. FIRBANK 
BURMAN ( Ly of Colonel Stodare)) SPHINX, MARVEL OF MECCA, and 
BASKET TRICK, as usual, Every Evening at Eight; Wednesday and Saturday 
Mornings at Three, Admission, ls, and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Schools and Children 
Half-price, Seats secured at the Box-office, fi om Eleven till Six; and at Mitchell's, 
33, Old Bond Street. Mr. JAMES WEAVER, Manager. 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. — Director, 


Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc.—Subscribers are respectfully informed that 
the SIXTEENTH SEASON will commence in Apri! next, and will be given in the 
New Hall now being built Lgurerey for these Concerts, entitled “ St. George's Hall, 


Langham Place, Regent St: 
W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 


ONCERT SPECULATORS and Secretaries of Societies 
ve PROGRAMMES, OPINIONS OF PRESS, PROFESSIONAL 
TESTIMONIALS. aud MUSICAL REPERTOIRE, Gratis and Postfree; a8 also 














CHARLES LYALL, Tenor, 


8, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 


“Tae Messian.—Mr. C. Lyall, fulfilling the unthankful office of substitute for 
the greatest living Tenor in this branch of Musical Art, acquitted himself admirably ; 
perfect intonation, chaste style, and good quality of voice, combined with a thoroughly 
eabek Sex: reading of his part, render criticism quite unnecessary."—Leicester 

Journ ec. 28, 


TO DIRECTORS OF LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


T extraordinarily talented Boy Pianist, Master Munpay 

(Pupil of the Highbury and Islington Academy of Music), who is now playing 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts with such distinguished success, is prepared to accept 
engagements in town or country for Concerts or Pianoforte Recitals. His Pro- 
gramme for the latter embraces Music by Beethoven, Mozart, reg sareys: Thalberg, 
and the celebrated composers of the day. Applications for terms, &c., to be addressed 
to Mr. G. B. ALLEw, 11, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, W. 


USICAL EDUCATION IN BERLIN.—A well- 
known Professor (Pianist) and Director of a Musical Institution, whose wife 
is English, RECEIVES BOARDERS for a thorough Musical Education (comprising 
Composition, Piano. &c., and German Conversation. He resides near the University 
and Colleges. Home comforts assured. For particulars and terms (moderate), 
spply by letter to WitneLM Ganz, Esq., 15, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
ndon. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benzpict’s Variations 

on “ THE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” during her engagement at Brad- 

ford next week ; and at Alford, Jan. 21st; Louth, 22nd; Boston, 23rd; Edinburgh, 
uy Walworth, March 5th; Croydon, 14th.—2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, 














ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 
SONG OF MAY” (composed by W. V. WaLaog), at Lewes, Jan. 10th; 
and Chatham, Feb, 19:h. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing the Variations 
on “ CHERRY RIPE " (composed expressly for her), at the Russell Institute, 
Feb. 20th ; and at every concert engagement during the ensuing season. 


ADAME MAROCHESI, Professor of Singing at the 

Conservatoire of Cologne (late of the Conservatoire of Vienna), and Singing 

Master of Tietjens, Murska, Fricci, Kraus, Carina, Dory, &c., accepts Pupils for 

Private Tuition, or for the Classes. For particulars, apply to Madame Mancuzst, at 
the Conservatoire, Cologne. 


ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA will appear in the 
Operas: J Trovatore, La Traviata, The Crown Diamonds, Lurline, &c., during 
the next and following weeks, at Bradford and Lancaster respectively. 


YPLLE RITA FAVANTI will sing at Cork, Feb. 11th 

and 12th ; Limerick, 13th and 14th; Clonmel, 15th; and Waterford 16th. 
For engagements en route, address Malle. Favayrt, 23, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 
W. ; or to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 8 

















PHOTOGRAPHS of PAGANINI RED propria persona (as ed 
at the Ulster Hall Concerts, Belfast, and at the Exhibition Palace, Dablin}. “In for- 
warding address, direct thus: “ Paganini Redivivus, 2, Northumberiand Court, 
Charing Cross, London "—which will obviate mistakes and avoid delay.—See Zra, 
Orchestra, Sporting News, &c., &. 


‘IMPORTANT TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
er I REDIVIVUS begs to intimate that a great 


letters and newspapers have failed in coming to hand through being 

If addressed «xactly as mentioned above it will hinder the possibility of 
his being innocent! accused of negligence or disrespect towards those who may 
honour him with offers of engagements. 


NEW SONGS BY G. CAMPANELLA. 








ee 8, a, 
Tee Ge eo Fe PORN SS Oe Fe 
LA CONTADINELLA , Pala Panty Ss ai 
LA ORTOLANELLA 3 0 


munications relative to Operatic or Concert En; ments be addressed to her 
at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street ; 
or to her residence, 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


M®. FRANK ELMORE will sing his admired song, 


“ AIRY, FAIRY LILIAN,” at Edinburgh, on Saturday, Jan. 5th (This Day). 


Migr RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 








M& J. ASCHER, Pianist to the Empress of the French, 


begs to announce that ‘he is in Town for the Season. All eommenications 
respecting Lessons, &c., to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Sonorr & Co., 159, 


Regent Street. 





ve HARMONIUM RECITALS 
upils desirous to join his HAR- 
Herr Engst, at his residence in London, 31, 


Town for the Season. Herr Ene will 


Hetern LOUIS ENGEL begs to announce his return to 
during the month of January. 
address 





Tot had at Crasan & Ca, 20, Rgeat Srvt London 


| ny CLASSES to 
rosvenor Street, 


Square, Ww. 
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R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “ THE 
MESSAGE,” at the Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton Buildings, Thursday, 
jan. 16th. 
M R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 
Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 
.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professional pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 
R. KING HALL having completed his studies at the 
Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 


Harmony, and Composition, also engagements for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


ASTER MUNDAY will play G. B. Auuen’s popular 
“GALOP FURIEUX,” at the Composer's Concert, Barnsbury Hall, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 16th. 


ERR REICHARDT will sing Gotpsere’s admired 
new song, “THE REPROACH,” throughout his Provincial Tour, in 
January. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GAROIA and Mapame 
‘ MARTORELLI-GARCIA beg to announce that their engagement at Covent 
Garden Theatre terminates on February 3, and that they sing at the Philharmonic 
Society, Edinburgh, February 8. For engagements en route, address 41, George 
Street, Portman Square, W 




















IGNOR CARAVOGLIA will sing Ascuer’s popular 


Romance, ‘* ALICE” (* Alice, qual inclita stella "), at Southampton, Jan. 9th. 





One Halfpenny per Page—Full-size Music. 
ASSELL'’S CHORAL MUSIC. Edited and Marked 
by Henry Leste. In Weekly Numbers and in Monthly Parts. 
No. l ready January 9, price Twopence. Part I, ready 
January 30, price One Shilling. 
Orders received by ali Musicsellers and Booksellers, 
CasseLu, Petter, & Gatrix, London, E.C. 


Published This Day, 
“HE HATH REMEMBERED HIS MERCY,” 
SACRED SONG. 
Sung by Miss Epira Wynne. The Words from the 98th Psalm. 
The Music composed by GEORGE RUSSELL. 
Price 3s, 
London ;: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 
“MEMORY’S GARLAND,” 
BALLAD. 

Sung by Miss Avausra Tzoxson, at the Royal Princess's Theatre, in “ Taz Mistress 
OF THE MILL.” 


The Words by CHARLES HALL. 
Price 3s, 
London : Duxoan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 








The Music by KING HALL. 





Just Published, 
“IMPRESSIONS OF SPRING,” 
Three Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

No. 1. “ CAPRICCIETTO" in A flat, 

2. “IMPROMPTU ” in E flat. 

3. “NOCTURNE” in E fiat. 

Composed by CARL HAUSE. 

Price 4s. each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HOWARD GLOVER’S VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
The Old Woman of Berkeley a : 
Love's Philosophy (sung by Mr. Sims Reeves) . . ” 
The Old House by the Lindens (with a Portrait of Mdile. Patti) 
Mary dear (sung by Mr. Sims Reeves) ° i) WR ° - Shelley 
The Songs, Duets, &., from “ Once too often,” an Operetta played with great 
success at the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane, the Crystal Palace, &., ac, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





« The Poetry by Southey 
Shelley 
Longfellow 





Just Published, 
“I WOULD I WERE,” 
(“Je voudrais etre”) 
FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
Composed by CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“I WOULD I WERE” is also ane’ for Voice and Harp Accompaniment, 


LOUIS ENGEL’S 
Helo Pieces for the Harmonium, 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Hunter's Prayer 
Cradle Song 

Larmes et Soupirs 

Le Cour ‘ 
Amour et Coquetterie 
Garibaldi March 


SIX SACRED MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 


1, Let the bright Seraphim . Handel. 
2. He was despised Handel. 
3. Ave Verum Mozart. 
4, Sanctus . Beethoven. 
5. Austrian Hymn Haydn. 
6. Hymn . Luther. 








SIX SECULAR MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 
. Come, sweet night . (Masaniello). 

. Dal Tuo stellato (Mosé). 

. Chorus of Huntsmen . (Der Freischiitz). 
Quand je quittais la Normandie. (Robert le Diable). 
Stringe il periglio ( Huguenots). 

. Il mio tesoro . (Don Juan). 





THREE STUDIES FOR HARMONIUM, 
Three Shillings. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
In Two Books, each Three Shillings. 


ENGEL’S HARMONIUM ALBUM. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d, 


Containing a collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossini, Verdi, Balfe, Meyerbeer, Mozart, etc., as well 
as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, etc.) 

This Collection is eded by the concisest and completest In- 
structions for playing e Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen 
paragraphs. ese valuable Instructions, given by so experienced 
a teacher, and the best performer of the day, will be found nearly 
sufficient for Self-Instruction. 


ENGEL'S DUETS for HARMONIUM & PIANO, 
Each Four Shillings. 
1. Lurline. | 4. Oberon. 











2. Prophéte. 5. Faust. 
3. Don Giovanni. 6. Africane. 


CHAPPELL AND C9, 








50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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PROFESSOR OAKELEY ON MUSIC. 
(From the “ London Review.”’) 


Professor Oakeley, the subject of so much unkind and ignorant 
depreciation, has commenced his career at Edinburgh with an address 
which may be called, in the old and noble sense of the word, an apology. 
So far as the science of which he treats is concerned, he speaks to an 
audience which, if it included all readers of the English language, 
would be prejudiced unanimously in favour of his cause. But whatever 
Mr. Oakeley says for music—said as he says it—is also a protest against 
the illiberal and prejusiced few who, in a spirit of arbitrary dictation 
and cliquish jealousy, denounced his appointment ; and it isa protest the 
more telling and affecting because it contains no word of self-assertion 
or complaint ; because the Professor’s claims are modestly sunk through- 
out it; because the glory of his art and the charms of his fruitful theme 
engross the whole of his ingenuously-conceived and spiritedly-executed 
composition. If music were a passion with all who profess it, this elo- 
quent and original panegyrist of its delights would no longer have an 
enemy. But to many it is a mere subject for pragmatic historical and 
critical commonplaces, the pursuit and recollection of which is about as 
much like the study of music as an old almanack resembles history, 
or as bran resembles the full corn in the ear. Your mere collector of 
specimens and facts is likely to be a dry and gritty kind of man, whether 
he bags fossils or files sonatas, whether he impales beetles or transfixes 
prima donnas. But those who are spiritual enough to commune with 
the soul of music, who feel,— 

“ There's music in the sighing of a reed, 
There's music in the gushing of a rill, 
There's music in all things, if men had ears "— 

but who feel also that only in music, as developed by the genius of 
man, can the power and loveliness of sound be fully realized, have more 

enial sensibilities, and more generous appreciation. They will join us 
ina hearty tribute of admiration to the man who has put into words, 
the sincerity of which shines through them, the sense which only a 
true musician can really enjoy of the delights and capabilities of “ the 
most exact and ethereal of sciences.” Professor Oakeley’s address is 
all that an academic oration on music should be, and nothing that it 
should not be. In an argument towards its close against the notion 
that a university professor of music ought to be a teacher of acoustics 
—an argument in which he intimates that he does not hope the 
university authorities to concur—Professor Oakeley exhibits a fitting 
sense of the ethereality, the unphysical character of his subject ; while, 
in advocating the establishment of other means of elementary instruc- 
tion, he proves himself duly conscious of the dignity of his position. 
But he is not less careful to disavow mere sensuous, unintelligent 
professional enthusiasm ; and whether we regard the elegance of his own 
writing or the recondite character of the scholarship, which has con- 
tributed so much that is valuable and delightful to his exercitation, 
we are bound to acknowledge that a composition more thoroughly 
up to the level of university excellence has never been delivered. 
Apart, therefore, from the pleasure which each lover of music must 
experience as he dwells upon every passage of Mr. Oakeley’s luxurious 
encomium, there is a real and almost priceless advantage in the status 
which such an apology secures for music in the cycle of university sub- 


jects, if not—and we may hope for even that—in the curriculum of 


university studies, Mr, Oakeley quotes, with justified enthusiasm, the 
dictum of the all-knowing Confucius, who said, 2,300 years ago, that 
to know if a kingdom be well governed, and if the customs of its inhabi- 
tants be bad or good, one should examine the musical taste which pre- 
vails therein ; and he also cites a contemporary authority to the effect 
that, “ Whenever the faculties of men are at their fullest, they must 
express themselves by art ;” and that “ to say that a State is without 
such expression, is to say that it is sunk from its proper level of manly 
nature,” It might be plausibly argued on these grounds that at any 
rate till lately our own country neither was well governed nor had at- 
tained the needful height of manly culture; for since the Elizabethan 
days, when the common practice of part-singing attested the existence 
of a high degree of musical taste and skill, the development of the art 
among us has been lamentably weak and imperfect, though our popular 
enjoyment of its rougher and poorer felicities has always been main- 
tained. Aud what has been true of the nation has been doubly and 
trebly true of its most cultivated classes. To this moment there is a 
feling that there is an incongruity, if not an incompatibility, between 
university studies and the university spirit, and the pursuit and culti- 
vation of music, No more striking proof could be afforded of the 
disposition between the rigour and narrowness of university ideas, and 
the universality of modern cultivation. Of course, neither music nor 
any other department of art or science is really alien from the design 
and principle of a university, but it will need all the energy and catho- 
licity of many cultured reformers to emancipate our universities from 
the lopsided contraction and distortion which has long destroyed their 
Proportions. It is humiliating to every “ well-rounded” mind that 





the most elevating, softening, refining, and inspiring of the arts, finds 
access to English universities mainly through the channel of ecclesi- 
astical taste, and with the excuse of certain growing necessities of the 
clerical profession. Even Professor Oakeley finds it politic to press his 
divine art, especially upon those students who are preparing for 
ministerial life ; and he had to endure the ‘mingled cheers and hisses” 
of an audience divided on a question of worship, when he lauded the 
utility and beauty of the organ. It is encouraging, however, to know 
that the noble endowment of the Edinburgh professorship was the gift 
of a layman, himself an enthusiastic amateur. Nothing was needed to 
utilize, to the utmost, the academic value and significance of the foun- 
dation, but the elegant and zealous propagandism of a professor too 
thoroughly enamoured of his art to bate a jot of its lofty pretensions, 
and so thoroughly classical in his views and spirit, as to give music 
every advantage in obtaining, by his introduction, its legitimate place 
amidst university pursuits. 

A lover of music has much of the Pauline spirit. As the Apostle 
was glad, by whomsoever or however, the Gospel was preached, so the 
musical devotee, who really is one, and not a more pedant, rejoices over 
the spread of musical taste and enjoyment by whatever means. The 
many choral societies which have sprung into being of late years have 
many weaknesses and coarsenesses, but we are glad to find that Pro- 
fessor Oakeley rates them wr as a means of making us a really 
musical nation. It may be taken for granted that the coarsenesses of 
humble students of music are an advance in refinement over the coarser 
characteristics they would exhibit without devotion to this delightful 
occupation of their leisure, to say nothing of the inspiring and elevating 
effect of exercises which must surely lead the commonest minds into 
regions of dreamy, yet intelligent delight ; it is no mean advantage to 
find thousands of the working classes earnestly engaged in a pursuit 
essentially, necessarily and absolutely innocent—a pursuit in which 
excess is all but impossible, and almost entirely innocuous. The step 
from the mere natural enjoyment of song to the cultivation of singing 
as an art is itself an education. Every workman, says Quintilian, even 
when by himself, has a song, however rude, with which he solaces him- 
self at his labour; but when this half-mechanical act begins to be 
informed by knowledge and chastened by taste, without diminution, 
indeed with an increase of sensuous pleasure, the mind of necessity 
expanded; each tone of vocal refinement, each touch of articulatory 
taste, each sensation of harmonic sweetness or of melodic interval, is a 
proof of culture more certain than the most ambitious diction, the most 
affected costume, or the most scrupulous manners. Nor is it important 
that when musical enjoyment becomes conscious and intellectual, a new 
and pregnant sympathy with nature begins to be experienced. In one 
of the idylls of Pheoeri tus some goatherd is told that the murmuring 
of a pine near him is sweet, and that sweetly also he plays upon his 
pipe; and these words are an allegory of some of the choicest joys of 
humanity—joys which even amongst the poorest and humblest are 
expansive at will, elastic enough to suffuse the whole breadth and depth 
of life with happiness, absorbing enough to banish many troubles, con- 
solatory enough to solace all. How lovely and how true is that stanza 
in the “Percy Reliques,’ of which one can neither remember the 
spelling nor forget the words— 

“* When griping griefs the heart would wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
There Music, with her silver sound, 
With speed is wont to send redress ; 
Of troubled minds in every sore, 
Sweet music hath a salve in store.” 
And let us not forget either that devotion to music is the most con 
tagious of habits, and woos to friendly and improving companionship 
those who might either sulk in solitude, or seduce one another into 
wearisome and palling dissipation. And it is a cheering fact, too, in 
reference to the cultivation ot music by popular choral institutions, that 
it has brought into play a vast volume of that individual energy which, 
without seeking distinction, has for the last fifty years at least main- 
tained amongst all classes below the highest, every kind of improving 
influence. What was formerly employed only on the propagation of 
religious convictions, and the spread of moral amelioration, is now almost 
as extensively, and as usefully, engaged in indoctrinating all who come 
under popular influences with the canons, and imparting to them the 
facilities of musical art. TAs 

The generous tribute paid by Mr. Oakeley to these organizations and 
endeavours, is, however, only a pendant to a noble vindication of the 
claims of music to the devotion of the highest intellects, and most 
capable and delicate tastes. There is a kind of humour which will win 
converts amongst academical men in Mr. Oakeley’s ingenious pursuit of 
the comparison between music and mathematics—at the first blush the 
most unlikely objects to be likened to each other, but which, under 
Mr. Oakeley’s hand, betray resemblances that might even drive a senior 
wrangler to the study of thorough-bass. There isa high dignity in the 
enforcement by Professor Oakeley of the innate nobility of music and 
its marvellously elastic sympathy with the whole range of human emo- 
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tions and circumstances, and with the sense of infinity in which our 
being is enwrapt. He aptly extols the ethereal loftiness and essential 
spirituality of his science in the words of Goethe, who saw in music, 
more than in anything else, the force of art, since it required no subject 
matter, but only form and power. We must say before we conclude 
how highly we appreciate the warmth with which Mr. Oakeley insists 
on the natural character of musical taste and power, although while 
thus elevating their value as gifts, he magnifies his own office as an 
imparter of musical impulses and musical science, and the functions of 
more elementary teachers as producers, even in persons moderately 
endowed, of profitable and pleasant musical capacity. To those already 
essed of a taste for the art, Mr. Oakeley’s admonitions to avoid the 
indolence to which they are prone are as wise as they are faithful, and 
coming from one so deeply impressed with the natural beauty and 
piquancy of masical delights, they are entirely free from all tendency to 
exaggerate into humdrum pedantry a due estimation of industry and 
science. For our own part we can conceive no work more prolific in 
advantage to society than that in which Mr. Oakeley is engaged; and 
we are happy to be confirmed in our conviction, that no fitter man 
could have been found to occupy a position which is typically identi- 
fied with the establishment of music as an academic pursuit, and which 
aman of real genius knows how to use besides fur the broader purpose 
of diffusing throughout society at large a love for music asan art, and the 
reeption that its higher delights can only be enjoyed by means of 
its classical cultivation. 
excecame( json 
SAVAGE ATTACK ON AN EDINBURGH PROFESSOR. 
(From the Caledonian Mercury.) 

The Mussainctadarld of this day contains an attack on Professor 
Oakeley which merits the above heading. We cannot conceive 
why it was written, except to let off some professional envy and 
spleen. It is directed against the recent inaugural address, of 
which we are told, “it is difficult to believe that any intelligent 
audience could have applauded so utterly dull and silly a composi- 
tion.” But the audience did applaud frequently—the critic is 
welcome to the inference that the audience was not intelligent. 
Edinburgh audiences are not usually lavish of applause, nor want- 
ing in critical discrimination. ‘Two less appropriate terms than 
*‘ dull” and ‘silly ”” were never applied to an address, except in- 
tended to speak of it by way of opposites. But the animus of the 
critic shows itself plainly :— 

“The new professor seems to be troubled about the expression theory con- 

tained in the founder’s will. He thinks it may have been inserted to guard 
against the professor being a mere teacher, or music master. Doubtless 
General Reid considered that he was making provision for the younger sons of 
good families when he made his bequest, and would have spurned the idea of 
imposing any conditions likely to hamper gentlemen and men of birth. Certainly 
nothing so foolish as the providing a place for any of those mere drudges who 
are not above making themselves masters of a subject could ever have entered 
his brain. It is, however, time to quit this address, which we do most gladly, 
hoping that it may be a very long time before we are called upon to read such 
another. We will only pause to remark that if the stuff of which it is com- 
posed is the kind of pabulum contemplated by General Reid when he made his 
bequest, it is a great pity he did not leave his money for some other purpose 
than musical instruction. A drinking fountain, or even a brass water-tap and 
two tin cans would have been of greater public benefit.” 
Upon which we have only to remark that this is the kind of 
“ stuff” which we should like to see made libellous. It consists 
purely of defamatory matter without one word of real criticism to 
Justify it. We criticised the Professor's address, while admiring its 
ability, by showing that he claimed for music too high a place— 
that oratory was as powerful; and painting as pure an art ; but the 
extract we have given is not criticism—it is something which we 
can scarcely name politely. 








Wrrrertavur.—Herren Joachim and Brahms recently gave a concert 
when they played, among other things, a Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violin, Haydn; Scherzo, Spohr; Andante from the D major Concerto, 
Joachim ; and Variations on Themes by Handel. 

Napuzs.—The members of the Royal College of Music have addressed 
the Italian Government begging the latter to give them the original 
score of the Stabat Mater of Pergolese, who, as is well known, was a 
Neapolitan by birth. This celebrated work was one of his last aud was 
written for the Congregation of the Holy Ghost. He received al out 
100 francs for it. A part of the money went to defray the expenses of 
his burial, for the poor artist died shortly afterwards, At present the 
MS. is in the possession of the Benedictine Monks of Monte Cassino, 
whose order has been dissolved. 





KARL TAUSIG.* 
Karl Tausig, who, some twelve years since, was, as a youth in 
Weimar, on account of his eminent natural taste for music, 9 
cially pianoforte-playing, distinguished by Liszt above all the other 
students who came to him for instruction, has brilliantly confirmed 
the prophecies of the master concerning his pupil’s future greatness. 
His playing at the Soirée on Tuesday last, notwithstanding the 
great reputation which preceded him, and which—to speak frankly 
—from the manner in which it was heralded in certain papers, ren- 
dered us suspicious rather than confident, certainly surpassed our 
expectations, high as those were. The audience, not a very nume- 
rous one, by the way, as the concert happened to fall on the same 
evening as the performance of our artistic visitors, Herr and Mad. 
Jauner, at the Opera, was perfectly tig! saat by the amazing 
feats aécomplished by the performer, for the manner in which they 
are executed is something absolutely fabulous. We are very well 
aware that it is the proper thing for classical dilettanteeism to 
shrug up its shoulders in a noticeable manner when speaking of 
such a virtuoso, and especially of his ‘ technical” skill, or execu- 
tive powers; but the unenvious musician will laugh compassionately 
at this same shrugging of the shoulders, because he knows that, 
without inborn genius, perfection of execution is an impossibility. 
In music there are three kinds of genius: the genius of invention ; 
the genius of thematic and contrapuntal work ; and the genius of 
virtuosity. ‘The three are never, or rarely, combined, if we take 
the word “‘ genius” in its true acceptation ; in this, as in every- 
thing else, Mozart forms an exception. Let us, therefore, accord | 
to each of these three gifts, wherever nature has bestowed it, the 
laurels due to it; Liszt and Paganani, for instance, will conse- 
quently, in our estimation, always occupy the highest possible 
place, as men possessing unrivalled executive genius. We say 
‘*‘ unrivalled,” and this we will maintain in regard to Liszt, Biilow, 
and Tausig notwithstanding. Tausig performs things on the piano 
which certainly we never heard performed in such perfection, and, 
we should almost say, with such profound effect even by Liszt 
himself. But to that magic and spiritual, though, it is true, 
unnameable something, which, both in Liszt’s melodic and bravura 
style, went to the saat his hearer, whom it threw in a peculiar 
and elevated frame of mind, we have found nothing analogous 
either in Billow or in Tausig, despite their undeniable genius as 
virtuosos. ‘Tausig strikes us, by-the-bye, as master, in a high 
degree,‘of the gentler kind of expression, as was proved by his mode 
of giving a ‘“‘ Notturno” by Field, and a ‘‘ Caprice- Walzer,” with 
which we were unacquainted, by Schubert—a pretty, but curious 
composition, in which the left hand keeps on the Léindler step in 
continuous three-four time, while the right indulges in graceful and 
changing play among the flowers and leaves, set in motion by the 
wind as it rustles through them. The flowery perfume of this piece 
was admirably rendered by a gentleness of touch, and a transparent 
correctness of the figures which appear breathed not played. But a 
genuine specimen of the non plus ultra of mastership was exhibited 
by him in Liszt’s ‘‘ Tarantella” on the choral motive from the 
Muette de Portici, and in Chopin’s mighty ‘* Polonaise” in A flat 
(Op. 53). Liszt once said that in Chopin’s ‘ Polonaises” the 
rattle of the Polish sabres and spurs ought to be heard, and we can 
affirm that Herr ‘Tau-ig causes the earth to groan under the hoofs 
of an Uhlan regiment, in the continuous and fearful bass crescendo 
which he raises not merely from piano to forte, but from forte to 
fortissimo, and then to a fulness of sound such as was never pre- 
viously heard upon a Rwy and never thought possible. Such 
elasticity of touch, steadily increasing in strength in a quick tempo 
so long kept up, is something that really borders upon the Incom- 
a e confess that, for our own part, all the smooth and 
rilliant passages of thirds and sixths, which no one else, could very 
easily imitate, did not astound us so much as the magnificent ren- 
dering of Chopin’s “ Polonaise,” and, as Herr ‘Tausig, to our great 
delight, has determined on giving a second concert, we merely 
express the general wish, when we beg him to repeat the ‘+ Polo- 
naise” in A flat. 





* From the Neiderrheinische Musik. Zeitung. — 





Bas-e.—At the third ‘Trio Soirée of Herren Hans von Bilow, Abel, 
and Kalnt, among the pieces performed were Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 





102, No. 1; Raff’s Trio, Op. 112; and Kiel’s E flat major Trio, Op. 24. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN- 
BARTHOLDY TO FRIEDERICH SCHNEIDER AT 


DESSAU. 


(Continued from page 829). 
Vv. 


Leipsic, 15 February, 1840. 

ResPECTED KAPELLMEISTER,—These lines will be brought you by 

our son Bernhard, whose musical as well as personal acquaintance 
Tl heve had very great pleasure in making. I trust and hope I shall 
have frequent opportunities of enjoying it. On Thursday he played 
successfully, and with great purity and precision, the two pieces 
suggested by you, which really astonished me, because, towards 
the end, the temperature became almost insupportable ; he failed, 
however, in nothing, proving himself a thoroughly excellent 
musician who does honour to his master and his school. I hope 
he is not dissatisfied with the reception he met with at Leipsic. 

I have now to return you my thanks for the Symphonies you so 
very kindly sent me. As there was fortunately still an opening 
in the next Subscription Concert, I immediately communicated 
the fact to the Directors, who had great pleasure in placing your 
work on the programme; your son, so he told me, wrote to you 
some days ago about the parts, which I hope are already on the 
road. I should feel obliged by your kindly informing me which 
of the three you would prefer having performed here; 1 thought 
of taking that in E minor, as it appears to be the last; but your 
son said you yourself were most partial to that in A minor, or at least 
that it was the one played most frequently in Dessau. As I should 
like to do what would be most agreeable to you, perhaps you would 
have the goodness, between now and then, to drop a line or two, 
to serve me as a guide. 

I remain with the greatest respect. yours most obediently, 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


VI. 
; Leipsic, 21 February, 1840. 
RESPECTED KAPELLMEISTER,— You will, I trust, receive safely in a 
few days the parts and scores of your three Symphonies through the 
firm of Herr Kistner, the music-publisher, and I must return you my 
best thanks for your friendly kindness in sending them. Yesterday 
evening we performed that in A major amid great applause, which 
was bestowed on it after each movement, and with redoubled 
animation at the conclusion. It took up the second part of the 
programme, and I think you would, on the whole, have been satis- 
fied with the execution ; at any rate, the orchestra played it with 
evident interest and attention. In the parts of the last movement 
there was a cut, but I took no notice of it, for I can hardly believe 
it was made by you; subsequent to the development of the second 
part, instead of returning to the theme, as it naturally should after 
the fermata, ought it to spring immediately to the forte, omittiug 
the theme altogether? Was this really your intention? As I 
was in doubt on the subject, and as the movement did not strike 
me as being too long, I remained true to the score and the written 
ast I had proposed to give the Symphony in E minor as the 
ast of the three, and it was mentioned in the bills by mistake as 
No. 18, but I afterwards changed my mind, and am glad of it, in 
so far as this Symphony was so liked, and met with as lively 
appreciation on the part of the public as we could possibly desire. 
Receive once more my thanks for the pleasure you fovea kindly 
see us, and give all sorts of remembrances to your son 
ernhard from yours respectfully and obediently, 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


vil. 

RespecreD KAPELLMEISTER.—Ever since becoming acquainted 
with the facts you recently communicated to me respecting the 
house in which my grandfather was born at Dessau, I have been 
turning them over and over in my brain, and cannot repress a 
desire to see the memory of my grandfather perpetuated in some 
tangible form. I myself should prefer a simple tablet over the 
door, with an inscription, or smeihina of the kind. 

Before puzzling myself further about it, I should wish above all 
things to learn to whom the house at present belongs ; whether it is 
likely that the owner will not for the moment dispose of it to anyone 
else; and whether he would cheerfully accept and respect such a 
tablet? Should it, however, be for sale, could you not quietly 
inform me what sort of a house it is, and what would be the price ? 





But I can only ask this altogether on the quiet, and must, above 
all, beg you will excuse my troubling you with such matters, before 
I have really made up my mind what is to be done, or, indeed if 
anything at all can be done. 

As it was, however, yourself who by your friendly information 
first started the subject, I hope you will excuse my again troubling 
you, and drop me a couple of lines in answer as soon as possible. 
By so doing you will confer a very great favour on yours most 
faithfully, FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

Leipsic, the 30 September, 1845. 


Vu. 

EsTEEMED KAPELLMEISTER,—Allow me, by these lines, to intro- 
duce to you M. Léonard, a very distinguished Belgian violinist, and 
to beg that you will give him a friendly reception. M. Léonard, 
formerly, and for a long time, a member of the orchestra of the 
Académie Royale in Paris, is one of those virtuosos who, in attain- 
ing manual een | and elegance, have not forgotten a sure and 
steady foundation. He is, in the best sense of the word, a thorough 
and accomplished musician, and I am, therefore, convinced that 
both his solo-playing, and his quartet-playing will really afford you 
gratification . If you can, and will, aid him in appearing either at 
Court, or at a concert of his own, or at one of your Subscription 
Concerts, you will be doing him a favour, and render me very 
much your debtor. I remain, as always, with the greatest con- 
sideration—Yours, most obediently, 

Leipsic, the 21 Dec., 1845. FeLrx MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

(To be continued.) 


———— 
COLOGNE. 
(From our original correspondent.) 


According to what I told you lately, Madame Rudersdorff appeared last 
night at the Second Gtirzenich-Concert of the season here. She sang first 
“ Confusa abbandonata,” an air from Scipione by J. Ch. Bach ; second, two 
charming canzonetie of Haydn; and third, the finale of Loreley by Men- 
delssohn. Really I cannot understand why a capital artist like Madame 
Rudersdorff does still attempt to sing such an air of Bach, requiring breath 
and voice of bygone days for her. The evident struggle between the intention 
of the great artist and physical impossibility produced a very sad and glacial 
silence at the end of the air. Both canzonette of Haydn—the first with 
German, the second with English words—were beautifully delivered by Madame 
Rudersdorff, and both met with great applause. It was a great mistake on 
her part to have proposed to sing the Loredey after the Tietjens. Not speak- 
ing of youth, which is a great element for the illusion necessary to art, I find 
that Madame Rudersdorff (even in her best days), although a real artist and 
singer, could never have competed with the spontaneity, flexibility, volume, 
equality, and compass of Theresa Tietjens’ voice, whose splendid singing of last 
year was more than ever talked of last night. A pianist of some repute, Mrs. 
Johnson-Graever, played with sufficient skill and success two movements 
(adagio and finale) of the Concerto in B minor by Hummel. A fantasia for 
the violoncello, composed and magnificently executed by Alex. Schmit, Pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire here, met with a decided success. The orchestral 
part of the programme introduced an ouverture of G. Tausch, Mustkdirector 
in Dusseldorf, a well-scored but indifferent composition, and the very fine 
symphony in D minor of R. Schumann, both capitally rendered by the valiant 


orchestra under the magistral baton of Ferdinand Hiller. 
SALVATORE SAVERIO BALDASSARE. 





F’RANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—At the third Museum Concert, the band 
performed: C major Symphony, Haydn; Entra’acte to Rosamunde, 
Franz Schubert; and Overture to Abu Hassan, Cherubini, Mad. Clara 
Schumann played Schumann’s A minor Concerto together with some 
smaller pianoforte pieces, and Herr Hill sang some songs by Schubert 
and Schumann. 

Vienna.—The “ Festliedertafel” or Grand Extra Performance, as 
it may be termed, of the Association for Male Voices, attracted a most 
numerous and fashionable audience, a short time since, to the Sophien- 
The whole affair was under the direction of Herr Weinwurm, 
The Schiller Association, also, have 
given their annual performance, at which Herr Carl Haslinger's grand 
Cantata, Die Glocke, was performed. It had already been executed 
once before in Vienna and met with a favourable reception. It is, how- 
ever, rather a long-winded affair. wilt 

CosLentz.—At the first Subscription Concert, under the direction of 
Herr Max Bruch, the works selected for performance were: C minor 
Symphony, Beethoven; ‘‘ Jubelouverture,” Weber; and “ Frithlings 
botschaft,” Gade. Herr de Swert, also, played a Concerto by Molique, 


and some smaller pieces. 


Saal. 
and went off with great éelat. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
DIRECTOR—MR. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


258rd CONCERT (SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE NINTH SEASON). 
The Director begs to announce that the remaining 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


Will take place as follows, viz. :— 
Monday, January 14,21 1867. Monday, February 25 1867. 
Monday, a Monday, March 4 
Monday, February Monday, ll ow 
Monday, ” Monday, » 1 
Monday, pa | oe 
Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays: January 26th; February 2nd, 
9th, 16th, 23rd; March 2nd, 9th—1867. 





MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 14ra, 1867. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF HERR JOACHIM. 


PART I. 

QUARTET. in B flat, Op. 131 (posthumous), for two Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Henry 
Biacrovg, and P1artt oO ae eee 

SONG, *‘‘ L’ombrosa notte vien ” (Matilda)—Miss Louisa Pyxe . Hummel. 

SONATA, in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1, for Pianoforte alone (first 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts)—Mr. CHARLES 


HALLE Beethoven. 


PART II. 
- Bach, 


ANDANTE 
Leclair. 


GAVOTTE, for Violin alone—Herr Joacpmm = www 
SONG, ‘‘ Batti, batti "Miss Lovisa Pyne (Voloncello obbligato, 
Signor Piatt) . . ° ° e ‘ ° P ° 
QUARTET, in G minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—MM, CaarLes Hate, Joachim, Henry BLaGRove, cS 
and Ptatri . “ ee" y ° a: é - Mozart. 
ConpvcTor Mr. BENEDICT. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; to be had of Avstty, 28, Piccadilly 
Kern, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and Cuappety & Co., 60, New Bund Street. 


Mozart. 
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NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later, Pay- 
ment on delivery. 








ERRATA IN NO. 82. 
Page 832, for “ anapest” read anapeest. 
Page 834, for “ Killermann” (the late violoncellist to the King of 
Denmark), read Kellermann. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Kino’s Evit.—See Horace (flaccus, not Mayhew)—De Arte Poetica:— 
“Ut mala quem scabies aut morbus regius urget,” &c. 


BIRTH. 
On the 2nd inst., at 14, Lonsdale Square, the wife of W. H. CLemow, 
Esq. (prematurely), of a daughter, who survived its birth only two days. 
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ALBERT LORTZING. 
(Continued from page 833.) 


OW often, unhappy man, were you disappointed in your hopes. 

On the present occasion, your new Leipaic engagement of 

three years dwindled away to one of a few weeks. The following 
letter, which — sent on to me immediately after he had received 
it, affected us indescribably, and caused us, for the first time, to shed 
tears over the fate of our beloved friend. This letter will deecribe 





more forcibly than anything else could, Lortzing’s position at this 
period :— 


“ Gera, 4th February, 1850. 


“Jt must be so, says William Tell, when he is about to shoot, and 
so say 1; I hesitated a long time before telling you my fate, because it 
is very disagreeable for me to have to chew over the facts again; 1 will, 
therefore, be as brief as possible. That I am again out of an engage- 
ment—to the point: A few weeks after I had entered upon my duties, 
W. writes to tell me how he has been under the necessity of re-engaging 
Herr R**** as conductor, hinting at the same time in no obscure manner 
that the reason of his taking this course was the fact of the singers 
being dissatisfied with me, and that I must at once share with R**** 
the task of conducting the operas. Had this propusition been made to 
me at Easter, it would have been extremely agreeable, and 1 should 
have felt comfortable—at least, 1 should have thought so. But, after 
having become acquainted with the duties performed by R****, I should 
have been the fifth wheel to the coach. So 1 thought when W.’s letter 
arrived ; I saw that the singers and the band wereina conspiracy against 
me, and was determined to do I know not what rather than be imposed on ; 
in a word, I saw everything under the darkest aspect, and, though my 
dear wife opposed it, tendered W. my immediate resignation, which— 
as | hada three years’ engagement—he, of course, immediately accepted. 
* * * * * * * *€ My wife especially was greatly cast down 
by these dissensions, and she had good re&son for being so, as my 
finances were and are in a terrible state. The few bonds, purchased in 
happier times, which I possessed, I was either obliged to turn into cash 
in Vienna, or get rid of here, and yet I am—in debt.—Everyone ex- 
claimed against my over-haste, and they were right, in so far as I could 
have insisted on being paid for giving up my engagement. * * * * 
-On what,’ you will ask, ‘do you exist then?’—I manage to keep 
myself and family alive somehow from week to week. Very often, 
though, I do not know what I shall do on the morrow,--W. owed me 
a bencfit—at least a third. Ont of gratitude for my throwing up my 
engagement, he gave me two half benefits. I thought: You shall play 
yourself, and the house will be filled to bursting on each occasion, But 
—in consequence of a variety of fatalities, | was put off till Christmas 
week, and on both evenings did not take more than 148 thalers. 
‘There,’ I remarked to my wife, ‘though it is little for two benefits, 
still it is more than my salary as conductor for two months.’ Hereupon 
I began making the neighbourhood unsafe ; I conducted, starred, and 
earned money ; [ still epntinue, moreover, to earn a respectable amount ; 
I could, in fact, feel quite contented had I not so many claims to meet 
in Leipsic that there is‘not much left for living, and were not my heart 
—which was certainly made of strong stuff—so torn to bits. The Ger- 
man composer, Albert Lortzing, is obliged, every eight or ten days, to 
leave his family! Their little means are scarcely sufficient to keep 
them till he returns! He himself has barely enough to pay his railway 
fare !—It was a piece of nonsense, but I was tly pained at being 
compelled to pass, for the first time in my life, New Year’s Eve without 
my family, and to spend the 25th anniversary of my marriage far away 
from my dear wife! Add to this the hardships 1 have to suffer in 
such cold weather at such little theatres, and, above all, my deep- 
rooted repugnance to acting! It is a strange fact, however, that every 
manager is obstinately bent upon my doing so; I have not yet written 
to any of the leading theatres, but I feel convinced that I shall be 
welcomed in them also, And why ?—Not because I am Lortzing the 
actor, but because I am Lortzing the composer, and it is precisely this 
which is the bitter part of the business.—My noble-hearted wife feels 
profoundly how mueh the effort costs me, and how I must work, and 
sheds many a tear; but she also knows that, for the moment, there is no 
help for it, because, supposing I chose to act the beggar with W., for the 
purpose of again settling down, what would he offer me? Of what use, 
too, would be the little I should obtain, if the operatic spirit be departed 
from me ?—You imagine probably you now know all. But you do not! 
For the last three months I have suffered from a difficulty of hearing 
in the right ear; a Leipsic surgeon, who says he is particularly well up 
in the ear, gave me the consoling piece of information that the membrane 
of the tympanum was injured !—From the very outset I did everything 
I possibly could, but without the slightest success. You may conceive 
how much this attack hampers—nay; how it embarrasses—me at the 
present moment above all others. This has been the finishing touch! 
—Under all circumstances, I shall be obliged, probably, to continue this 
pilgrim kind of life until Easter * * * * * ¥* ® by that time 
—I think—something will turn up forme. * * * * # 
Here I am making grimaces in the little town of Gera, I fancy, how- 
ever, that I shall take away-some eighty thalers, My terms, you must 
know, are a share of the receipts and a half benefit. From here I go to 
Liineburg; afterwards to Dessau, Chemnitz, etc. Every time I return 
home is a day of rejoicing. How often shall I yet have to leave? 
Shall I still pursue the path I have followed for six years, but in which 
I have as yet found no profit? Shall I resume the old trade, which is 
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so loathsome to me?—It strikes me that my entire existence is a mis- 
take! * * * * * * * JT should like some enlightenment on the point. 
***** ** All my family, thank God, are well, with the ex- 
ception of my dear wife, who still suffers from her eyes. The thought 
of again seeing my family—though only for a day or two—always ele- 
vates and strengthens me; nay, when I think of them, I absolutely 
experience pleasure in acting. * * ** * * * * * I do not desire to 
be remembered to any but your family, for no one troubles himself about 
my fate! —Yours, ALBERT.” 
He writes, also, from Gera, and at the same time, to his wife. 
“My pEaR goon Wirze,—* * * * * * * If you ever wanted to 
sicken any one of the drama, you should send him here. The Theatre, 
which is very slightly built, stands quite by itself outside the town- 
gates, and cannot be heated; the cold is consequently something fearful. 
The scenery, wardrobe, and orchestra, frightful; in addition to this, 
there is acontinuous fume of lamps, four when the latter seem in danger 
of being frozen they are turned up higher and higher. In a word, it is 
@ queer set-out. **** * To-day at noon, I shall probably have 
received my earnings, and be able to send you something, for I am 
afraid your little stock of money must be exhausted.—I am already 
pleased with the band in my operas. Among the actors there are some 


worthy people. 
“ Afternoon. 


“ This morning I paid the manager a visit, and, after a good deal of 
beating about the bush, expressed a desire to receive my earnings of the 
day before. I was informed that the accounts were not yet made up, 
but that the money should be sentonto me. ** **** ** It is 
now past four o’clock and I have not received anything. I surmise that 
yesterday’s receipts were required to pay the salaries, and that my need 
is not supposed to be so great as unfortunately it really is. I must, 
therefore, despatch this letter empty, however much it pains me to 
do so. After to-morrow’s performance I shall, however, very certainly 
demand the shares for the two nights. Send, therefore, my dear, to P. 
and ask him for two or three thalers till Monday, for it is impossible 
you can get on till then simply with the little money you had. When- 
ever I am not professionally engaged, I sit at home, and—as I do not 
wish to be frozen to death—burn a great deal of wood, Good-bye, my 
dears, On Monday you shall receive immense treasures. A thousand 
kisses from your Avsert Lorrzixe.” 


From Liineburg. 
: ~“e] “ The 16th February, 1850. 

“My pear aoop Wire,—The day before yesterday I conducted 
Czaar und Zimmermann, and yesterday I acted in Nach Sonnenuntergang 
and the Reisender Student ; despite grand promises, however, business 
has been, up to the present datum, bad. For the two evenings, the 
gruss receipts did not amount to more than 170 thalers odd. Great 
things are expected of the Verschwender (Monday); Tuesday is my 
benefit; Die beiden Schiitzen, and we shall be rehearsing the whole day. 
I myself shall attend to this, as there is no regular musical-director.— 

“T received to-day, through Sturm and Koppe, a letter, in which the 
manager of the new Friedrich- Wilhelmstadt Theatre in Berlin, offers me the 
post of conductor, and asks what are my terms. Wallner was charged 
with the letter.—In reply, I expressed my perfect readiness to accept 
the offer, provided the manager would inform me what his intentions 
were, whether he meant to give musical acting pieces, etc., ete. I said 
that on receiving precise information on these points I would state my 
terms and, further, that—at the end of this month—I would go myself 
to Berlin, to talk the matter over more fully. 

“As for money, my dear, I have received none, as to-day again is pay- 
day here, and my little share, it appears, is required for the salaries. 
Remember me to my good daughter Bertha, and kiss her for me. I can 
offer her nothing upon her birthday but a father’s sincere wishes for her 
happiness.—Perha I will bring he a Luneburg lamprey. * * * 
Thank God, on Wednesday evening [ shall be with you once more. I 
must conclude; three o’clock is striking, and I have to go again to 
rehearsal, How the opera will go, Heaven alone knows. The people 
here are colossal muffs. Heaven preserve everyone from such a lot! 
Kisses to all from your good old vagrant and father, 

“ AtpertT Lorrzine. 

“T arrived here at eight o'clock in the evening, and—as I travelled 
third class—I was utterly knocked up.” 


The prospect of the Berlin engagement evidently revived his 
spirits. Nearly at the same time, he experienced a still greater 
pleasure. At the end of January 1850, he received an invitation 
from the manager of Her Majesty's Theatre, London, to get up his 
Czaar there. Mr. G. Lumley’s letter commences with the words : 
“J'ai V'intention de produire au ‘Théatre de sa Majesté & Londres, 
votre chef-d’ceuvre Le Czaar et le Zimmermann.” The original 





letters with Lortzing’s replies are now before me, and I find in 
them another mournful proof of how other people, as if commission 
agents (in this case they are publishers and theatrical managers), 
carry off the material benefits arising from the intellectual produc- 
tions of our poets and artists, while the producer himself has to be 
contented with the empty honour. The performance at the Italian 
Opera was fixed for April. Lortzing, however, had no money to 
expect from his opera, since no respect is shown in free England 
for author's rights.* Mr. Lumley was to defray Lortzing’s travel- 
ling expenses and board ; to undertake at his own cost to have an 
Italian translation of the text made, with which Lortzing was to 
have the power of doing what he liked, Mr. Lumley impressing on 
him the profit to be derived from a sale of the work to some 
London publisher. The negotiations were, so to speak, concluded 
—but Lortzing’s hopes again ended in smoke. The last letter— 
which to fix the exact date—never came. 

With what delight this honourable offer filled Lortzing’s breast, 
what advantages his ever hopeful mind supposed would result from 
the success of his journey, he describes in his saucy, waggish way 
as follows :— 

“Perhaps a good many other matters may be arranged, when I am 
intimate with Albert and Victoria; at any rate, the whole speculation, 
4 Iam not drowned, or eaten up by the whales, will be a profitable one 

or me. 
( To be continued.) 


—— = 


To the Editor of the “* MustcaL WorLD.” 


S1r,—I feel assured you will accord me e in the Musical 
World for a short communication, the object of which is to call the 
attention of the public to the present situation of Mr. Henry 
Phillips, the once-popular vocalist. That gentleman, through a 
concatenation of ortunes, is’ now reduced to a state of almost 
penury. Let me entreat you, sir, to advocate his cause. Your 
influence must surely have the effect of interesting all lovers of 
musical art for a gentleman who has so many claims upon their 
sympathy. —I have the honour of subscribing myself, yours 
obediently, JOHN BARRETT. 

Cheltenham, Jan. 2, 1867. 








Stenor Borresint played a solo on the double-bass (Friday last), 
at the Athénée Musical in Paris, with extraordi success. 


M. ApoLPHE Sax has just published a pamphlet on Military 
Bands. 

CrysTaL PALACcE.—All lovers of music will be glad to know, 
that the deplorable conflagration of the north wing of the Crystal 
Palace will in no way interfere with the admirable Saturday 
Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Manns. They will be resumed 
immediately. 

Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—Among the novelties to be produced 
at the first of the Orchestral Popular Concerts (Saturday evening, 
January 12), at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, will be a new quadrille, 
arranged from Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, by Signor Arditi, and a 
new polka by the same composer; also a composition by the 
Russian Glinka, entitled, Souvenir d’une nuit d'éte 4 Madrid, will 
also be given. ‘The concerts will be conducted by Signor Arditi. 


Vienna.—The Damnation de Faust of M. Berlioz has been 
produced here with extraordinary success. Three pieces were 
enthusiastically encored. The chorus and orchestra, 400 in number, 
were directed by Herr Herbeck, the Court Kapellmeister, and the 
solos were sung by Malle. Bettelheim (Margaret), Herr Watter 
(Faust), and Herr Meyerhofer (Mephistopheles). A banquet was 
given the next day to M. Berlioz, at which 150 of his admirers were 
present. 





* This is really too bad on the part of “free England.” How different 
was the course pursued for years by Baron Tauchnitz and other German 
publishers with regard to English suthors, the German editions of whose 
works brought such large fortunes to—the publishers. —TRANSLATOR. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

At the second of the annual Christmas performances of the 
Messiah (Friday, Dec. 28th), Mr. Sims Reeves took the tenor 
music. Although recently, on more than one occasion, the name 
of this gentleman has been announced in the bills of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, he was prevented by severe indisposition from 
appearing, and for six months, till the other night, has not sung in 
a London concert room. How pleased were the audience—perhaps 
the largest ever packed together within the uncomfortable enclosure 
of Exeter-hall—to welcome him back again, was made evident by 
the enthusiastic greeting he received. Nor were the amateurs and 
musicians less gratified at the return of our greatest singer in 
oratorio, if conclusions may be drawn from the hearty goodwill 
with which all the occupants of the orchestra joined in the demon- 
stration. Mr. Reeves showed his sense of this unanimous proof of 
sympathy by singing as he alone can sing Handel’s music, and 
singing, moreover, his very best. Repose has been manifestly 
beneficial to his voice, which was in perfect order. Of this 
‘Comfort ye, my people”—which consolatory admonition was 
delivered with a calm, devotional expression, alike in keeping with 
the words of Isaiah and the music of Handel—left no doubt; 
while the more florid passages of the prophecy, ‘* Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill laid low,” were given with 
the ease and fluency to which we have been accustomed. But the 
greatest qualities of Mr. Reeves found scope for exhibition, as usual, 
in the divine music of the second part, the Passion of the Saviour 
—comprising the recitative, ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken His heart,” 
the air, ‘‘ Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto His 
sorrow,” the recitative, ‘‘ He was cut off out of the land of the 
living,” and the air, “‘ But Thou didst not leave His soul in hell ”— 
one unbroken scene, which, thanks originally to the suggestion of 
Mr. Macfarren, is now, in accordanze with Handel’s own intentions, 
always exclusively given to the tenor voice, whereby its unity is 
undisturbed. No music more impressive, none more deeply felt 
than this exists, and only the highest art can approach it. Mr. 
Reeves imparts to the whole its fullest meaning. To excel in 
expression his delivery of the touching passage from Lamentations 

‘“‘ Behold and see”) would be impossible ; and fine as was “ But 

hou didst not leave,” splendid the great declamatory air, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt break them with a rod of iron” (which drew down a burst 
of applause not to be suppressed), ‘Behold and see,” and the 
recitatives that precede and follow it, were, in our opinion, the 
most remarkable points in his performance. Nor can we imagine 
such music thus sung being heard without emotion. 

The other singers were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, whose 
clear soprano voice, brilliant and facile execution are particularly 
well suited to the florid airs of Handel, of which a more showy 
example does not exist than ‘‘ Rejoice greatly ;” Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, whose reading of the air, ‘‘ He was despised and rejected of 
men” (again Isaiah), and especially of that most pathetic con- 
tinuation of it, “‘ He gave his back to the smiters,” was in quality 
akin to the * Behold and see” of Mr. Reeves; Mr. Weiss, a 
thoroughly experienced Handelian; and Mr. Lewis Thomas, whose 
‘“* Why do the nations so furiously rage together ?”—a most spirited 
performance—was deservedly applauded. The choruses have rarely 
been more admirably sung than on this occasion; and when the 
vast assembly stood up in homage to the magnificent ‘“ Hallelujah,” 
it must have been felt by every one that the great Christian 
musical epic was the most appropriate of Christmas music, as well 
as the most glorious of sacred oratorios. Mr. Costa directed the 
performance, with which he himself could hardly have been other- 
wise than satisfied. 

The next oratorio announced (Friday week) is Israel in Egypt. 
Mr. Sims Reeves is again to sing. 





Mr. MaPLeEson, accompanied by Madlle. nn Mdme. Arditi, 


and Signor Arditi, has gone to Paris and will remain during the 
next week. Mr. Mapleson’s concert tour in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, commences on Saturday, January 12th. The artists 
engaged are Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Baurmeister, Mdme. Demeric 
Lablache, Mr. Tom Hohler, and Mr. Santley (vocalists) ; Signor 
Pezze (violoncello); and Signor Bevignani (accompanist). 
a the tour several performances of Mendelssohn’s Elijah will 
given. - 





Petters to Well-known Characters, 


AU REDACTEUR DU FIGARO. 


Monsteur,—Le grand événement parisien d’hier (25 Novembre, 
1866), le fait capital de la journée, c’est le premier début devant 
le vrai public d’un artiste prodigieux, qui s'est fait entendre, avec 
un succes écrasant, au concert populaire du Cirque Napoléon. II 
se nomme Joachim, et c’est le violoniste le plus éminent qu’on ait 
jamais entendu, Prenez ceci au pied de la lettre—jamais. Il est, 
et de beaucoup, plus grand qu’Alard et Sivori. Je sais bien que 
ceci va faire bondir les gens, et qu’on va m’accuser de folie. Cvest 
cependant l’exacte vérité, et il faut bien la dire, au risque d’étre 
accusé de vouloir renverser les idoles que le public a longtemps 
adorées,—c’est. plus qu’un virtuose hors ligne; c'est un grand 
maitre, c’est le maitre des maitres, c’est l'art &sa supréme puissance. 
C'est admirable et c’est merveilleux. L’effet qu'il a produit est 
indicible ; il a terrassé et dompté le public ; il l’a tenu haletant et 
enivré, sous le charme foudroyant de son archet ; jamais, depuis 
vingt ans au moins, on n’a rien entendu & Paris de semblable a 
cela. 

Des rappels et des bravos frénétiques ont accueilli ce merveilleux 
artiste qui, il y a deux ans, traversa Paris et ne s’arréta qu’un 
instant, le temps de bouleverser d’admiration l’illustre orchestre du 
Conservatoire. Puis on n’en entendit plus parler. L'Allemagne, 
dont il est l'enfant gaté, le reprit, et ce n’est, dit-on, qu’aprés bien 
des instances que le directeur des Concerts populaires a pu vaincre 
les scrupules singuliers et les inexplicables craintes du plus grand, 
mais aussi du plus modeste des violonistes de ce temps. Il redou- 
tait le public de Paris, il n’osait pas, il craignait, il avait peur.— 
Peur! lui! Il n’a eu qu’a parattre et a se faire entendre un quart 
de minute. I] n’y avait plus que des fanatiques autour de lui. II 
a exécuté un des plus beaux concertos qui existent—celui de 
Mendelssohn. Au premier coup d’archet, l’auditoire frissonna 
comme frappé d’un choc électrique, il se fit subitement un silence 
de mort, et on n’entendit plus un mouvement, plus un souffle—rien 
que cette voix divine qui chantait dans ce violon enchanté. L/ar- 
tiste avait achevé son morceau, on l’écoutait encore. I] y eut alors 
une secousse, le charme était rompu, et une clameur retentissante 
s’éleva de toutes ; ce fut un grand cri, et un ouragan 
d’applaudissements devant lequel, pale d’émotion et tout frémissant 
de joie, Joachim dut venir s’incliner & plusieurs reprises. 

e ne connais que trés imparfaitement l’histoire de cet artiste de 
génie. I] est, dit-on, le filleul de la reine de Hanovre ; il a trente- 
cing ans environ, et toute l’Allemagne est pleine de sa gloire. 
C’est le plus célébre virtuose de son pays, et jamais réputation ne 
fut plus justement et plus glorieusement acquise. I] jouera encore 
en public & Paris une fois, peut-étre deux. Hitez-vous de I'aller 
entendre avant qu’il ne parte. C’est un souvenir qu'il faut absolu- 
ment avoir gravé dans la mémoire; c’est surtout une des plus 
grandes émotions artistiques qu’un homme de gofit puisse éprouver, 
et ins la conviction de rendre un véritable service & vos lecteurs, 
en leur signalant, avec l’enthousiasme qu’elle mérite, cette occasion 
unique peut-étre, d’entendre et d’admirer le plus grand des violon- 
istes contemporains. MAILLaRT. 

Paris, 26 Novembre, 1866. 

Sane beeneieen 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GAY SCIENCE. 


Dear AUTHOR oF The Gay Science,—I have read through your 
charming volumes, and thank you heartily for the pleasure and 
instruction they have afforded me. Do you remember a rhyme 
— some years ago by Dilettante Curtainlifter (‘‘ D. C.”)? 

t ran thus :— 


There was an ofp London Review, 
TUihose writers all took up their cue 
From the Saturday ditto, 
But thep havn't the wit to 
Equal the latter review, 


I should, in your place, put that as the motto of my second edition. 
With the compliments of the season, and again thanking you, I 
am, my dear author of The Gay Science, ues faithfully, 


ISHLEY PETERS. 
Tadcaster, Service Tree and Sable, Jan. 1. 
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TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esa. 

Sm—(Paoanist Repivivus),—It is only asa general rule once in every 
century that men appear, who, by an extraordinary aggregate of 
ualities, are destined to exercise an all-powerful influence over the 
fature of that particular branch of science that may by nature be chosen 
an agent to develope to the initiated or open out new secrets to adepts 
in the accepted or beaten track of knowledge. Such in war was Napoleon 
Buonsparte. Such in dramatic literature was William Shakspere. 
Such philosophical thinking was John Locke, and in legendary 
writing, “Cervantes.” The genius of Dante fired the poetic muse, and 
Galileo awed the world with ‘‘still it moves.” Columbus left new 
continents behind and furnished a land to subtle Washington. Frank- 
lin from thence subdued the lightning that should become audible at 
Beethoven’s command. The fury of despair to future ages by the 
elder Kean should modelled be, and never-dying Robson from our mimic 
boards could turn all minds to his new way. Paganini came and played 
and conquered, and revolutionized an art that he found in its infancy ; 
but yet great as his immortal efforts and his world-wide renown, it 
was not yet intended that his wondrous genius should inspire any with 
the courage and wish to sacrifice a life-time for the sake of art by 
devoting years of thought and study to try and improve that which 
was really great in the novelties of the famous virtuoso, and to turn to 
good account that which was in itself poor as detrimental to the beauty 
or perfection of violin playing. The violinist died; then hosts sprang 
up, good and bad, fascinated by the thought of earning fame and fortune 
by the continuation of those sounds that had awakened admiration and 
wonder in Europe. Then commenced an era of degeneration which is 
best passed over in silence. Alas for the noble art, it fell a prey to men 
who thought that a few daring tricks executed without either meaning 
or intention than that of “doing” the Paganini, would suffice to put 
money in their pockets, and secure the applause of fools. Four-and- 
twenty years thus did the murdering charlatans seek to kill it, but at 
each stroke a new head sprang forth, which, Hydra-like, kept it alive 
and where we joyfully recognized a Joachim or a Sainton. Then sweet 
Ernst, like a guardian angel, kept a watch that too soon should cease. 
showing, as it were, of art and man, the beauty of the soul, the soul of 
beauty. But the all-directing Providence, guardian of sweet sounds, 
doubtless willed it that in this, as in all things, there should bea lull, 
or, as it were, a calm disturbed now and then only by the silver prayer 
of a Lafont, or the meaningless scrimmage of an Olebull, until that 
propitious moment that the great sun of the art should rise meteor-like 
upon the musical horizon to dazzle with the immensity of his greatness 
those who would venture to look up, and bring joy and gladness to 
any that after the hard day’s labour look for repose and recreation from 
pure and unalloyed pleasures. Such then is the poor effort we have 
made to woe introduce the subject of the present notice. Unknown 
to some, never to be forgotten by others who have been charmed and 
astounded by his performances, is the gifted artist now known to fame 
as the Paganini ivivus. His varied and unapproached genius 
shining through our now advanced civilization carries a sway unequalled 
in the annals of music, because we are now better able to appreciate 
greatness in every sphere, because the general intelligence is developed 
and more subjects present themselves for comparison than in former 
times, Therefore, greater far must that man be who can create wonder 
in these sensation-worked days, and more lasting must be the glory 
that is acquired after the hearers have coolly reflected over the sudden 
feeling of wonder that was awakened by one who came unheralded and 
unknown. The influence that this gentleman must exercise upon art 
in general must be in every way healthy and sound, as he has chosen 
a system that in itself serves to widen and enlarge the mind, independent 
of natural talent or personal inclination for his favourite pursuit, namely, 
the acquisition of knowledge of every sort, the study of different instru- 
ments, and the mastering of foreign languages, added to which an 
insatiable desire to master everything good or bad that the instrument 
is capable of yielding, a liberality of principles that permits of deriving 
pleasure and profit from the performance of other violinists, and a strict 
avoidance of that musical bigotry, known as “partiality,” which renders 
both artists and hearers ‘* one-sided,” and destroys the gentle sentiments 
of unprejudiced love for art. We are not at present writing a criticism 
upon the violinist, because we have seen and heard abler remarks than 
could come from our pen; but we felt an inward desire to try and 
render a passing word of homage to one who has probably the greatest 
career before him that man can have, that of refining the mind ana 
distracting the thoughts from vulgar ideas; and we will feel but too 
happy to know in future days that we were amongst the first who 
detected signs of wondrous grandeur in the man who humbly lets his 

talent or fall upon its proper merit.—Redruth Times (Cornwall). 


Fi Ee 
TO LADY EMILY FOLEY. 

Mapam,—!ew villages near the lovely scenery of the Malvern Hills can 

boast of more ardent zeal in cultivating the beautiful art of music than 

the peaceful one of Colwall. The estimable vicar, the Rev. Custance, and 





family appear to take delight to assist, using all their energies and talents, 
in cementing that union which +o happily exists in the parish. The rev. 
vicar has always taken a lively interest in cultivating: harmony with his 
parishioners, and there are no chimes in which he more delights 
than the sweet chimes of melody. In the great congregation 
the joyful tunes of our forefathers are his song of solace. In the 
village much of his time is given to the furtherance of part-singing, 
using all efforts to bring all to good end. The Colwall Band is a credit 
to its indefatigable leader, Mr. King, who gives: most of his time to 
arranging and transposing all the music for its many instruments. I 
had much pleasure in listening to it on Monday last, and was charmed 
by the manner in which several difficult pieces were rendered. Mr. King 
deserves every eulogium for his zealous exertions. 1 was pleased to notice 
the improvements in the strings. Mr. David Norriss, the courteous pro- 
prietor of the “ British Camp,” has made great advance on his favourite 
instrument, the violin. He leads with great precision, has a broad 
tone and good execution. He is the man in the right place. I know 
no one in the parish who is more earnest and desirous of 
bringing the band to the goal of perfection. He is ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Hayes, of the Wells, who has made rapid improvement 
since last year, and I am sure, with continued exertion, will bring 
forth the fruits of his labour to good end, much pleasure awaiting 
him in the charms of trio and quartet plaving. I must award 
a portion of praise to the esteemed veteran, Mr. Urry, who wields 
his bow with the vivacity of youth, producing a round tone and a 
sound foundation for the band. I trust Mr. Urry will be spared 
yet many years to enjoy himself fraternally with his fellow musi- 
cians. The brass instruments have made great improvement. Mr. 
King, the leading cornet, is ably supported by Mr. John Down, 
son of Mr, Down, of St. Anne’s Well. 

I am pleased thus to record the success the Colwall Band has 
accomplished. Great zeal has had its reward in the meritorious way 
in which pieces are delivered. I hope many villagers will follow 
the same example as the serene one of Colwall. Mr. Down, sen., was 
as he usually is in whatever he attempts photographically—quite suc- 
cessful in taking several groups. His talents in that way are appreciated 
by all who have the felicity of his acquaintance. I am, madam, your 
obedient, humble servant to command, Muss or Matvern. 

Ledbury Dip, Jan. 1. 


— 


TO JAMES LOCK, Esq. 

Str,—There is truth in what has been asserted with regard to reckless 
driving and yearly sacrifice of life. But.there is something to be said 
on reckless people crossing thoroughfares, to which anybody can testify 
in the habit of driving in London. There are men of that class which 
group round publichouses, who appear to hold life cheap. They will 
cross just as some vehicle is coming, and leer at the driver, 
who has to pull in his horse tili the saunterer thinks proper to move, 
If the delay is of duration to enable him to deliver a jocular remark, he 
goes off satisfied. Immunity from mishap, owing to the care of drivers, 
has rendered these men regardless. It is only reckless driving, or a 
hansom going to catch a train, urged on by promise of double fare, or a 
heavy laden van, that will make such as these stir at all. Then the 
“unprotected female.” The conventional type is timid at crossing 
—hesitates, runs forward, back, and finally to the care of some policeman. 
But there are others whose tactics differ. Watch one ona wet, gusty 
day; how blind to peril she is rendered by her endeavours to shelter 
bonnet and belongings from the rain. With umbrella pointing to the 
wind, she will step into a crowded thoroughfare heedless as if crossing 
her own threshold. I witnessed a few days ago how nearly one escaped 
death twice in a crossing, and marvelled at a courage, which in one of the 
sterner sex would have carried a forlorn hope or Victoria Cross. Finally, 
there is the “gamin” who waits till a carriage is close, and then darts 
across in front of the horses’ heads, or adds to the excitement a 
“Catherine wheel.” If he happens to make a near thing of it, his 
delight is unbounded. When we remember the thousands of carriages 
and the horses most cabdrivers have to handle, the marvel is we do not 
hear of a greater sacrifice of life. That we do not we may attribute to 
the fact that drivers of vehicles are more careful than they are gene- 
rally allowed to be.—Sir, your obedient servant, 

Leather Lane, Jan, 2. G. W. Stpways Crass. 

—o—— 
TO —— REED, Esa. 

My pear Reep,—Though I am rather slow in paying the tailor, I 
always pay him. And as with tailors so with men; 1 pay my debts to 
my friends, only at rather a long day. Thank you for writing to me 
so kindly, you who have so much to do. I have only begun to work 
ten days since, and now, in consequence, have a little leisure. Before, 
since my return from the West, it was flying from London to Paris, 
and vice versa-—dinners right and left—parties every night. If I had 
been in Philadelphia, I could scarcely have been more feasted. Oh, you 
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unhappy Reed ! I see you (after that little supper with M’Michael) on 
Sunday, at your own table, when we had that good Sherry Madeira, 
turning aside from the wine-cup with your pale face! That cup has 
gone down this well so often that I wonder the cup isn’t broken and 
the well is as well as itis. Three weeks of London were more than 
enough for me, and I feel as if I had had enough of it and pleasure. 
Then I remained a month with my parents; then I brought my girls 
on a little pleasuring tour. We spent ten days in Baden, when | set 
intrepidly to work again ; and have been five days in Switzerland now 
—not bent on going up mountains, but on taking things easily. How 
beautiful it is. How great and affable, too, the landscape is. It is 
delightful to be in the midst of such scenes; the ideas get generous 
reflections from them. I don’t mean to say my thoughts grow moun- 
tainous and enormous like the Alpine chain yonder ; but, in fine, it is 
good to be in the presence of this noble nature. It is keeping good 
company, keeping away mean thoughts. I see in the papers now and 
again accounts of fine parties in London. Bon Dieu! Is it possible any 
one ever wanted to go to fine London parties, and are there people now 
sweating in Mayfair routs? The European continent swarms with your 
people. They are not at allas polished as Chesterfield. 1 wish some 
of them spoke French a little better. I saw five of them at supper at 
Basle the other night, with their knives down their throats. It was 
awful. My daughter saw it, aad I was obliged to say, “ My dear, your 
great-great-grandmother, one of the finest ladies of the old school I 
ever saw, always applied cold steel to her victuals. It’s no crime to 
eat with a knife,” which is all very well, but I wish five of ’em ata 
time wouldn’t. Will you, please, beg M’Michael, when Miss Glyn, the 
English tragic actress, comes to read Shakspeare in your city, to call 
on her—do the act of kindness to her, and help her with his valuable 
editorial aid? I wish we were going to have another night soon, and 
that 1 was going this very evening to set you up with a headache 
against to-morrow morving. By Jove, how kivd you all were to me! 
How | like your people, and want to see ’em again. You are more 
tender-hearted, romantic, sentimental than we are. I keep on telling 
this to our fine people here and have so belaboured your—[Here the 
paper was turned and the sketch revealed. At the top is written, 
‘*Pardon this rubbishing picture; but I didn’t see, and can't afford to 
write page 3 over again.” |—country with praise in private, that I some- 
times think I go too far. 1 keep back some of the truth ; but the great 
point to try and ding into the ears of the great, stupid, virtue-proud 
English public is that there are folks as good as they in America. 
That’s where Mrs. Stowe’s book has done harm, by inflaming us with 
an idea of our own superior virtue in freeing our blacks, whereas you 
keep yours. Comparisons are always odorous, Mrs. Malaprop says. I 
am about a new story, but don’t know as yet if it will be any good. It 
seems to me I am too old for story-telling ; but I want money, and 
shall get 20,000 dols. for this, of which (p. v.) I'll keep 15. I wish this 
rubbish [the sketch] were away; I might put written rubbish in its 
stead. Not that [ have anything to say, but that I always remember 
you and yours, and honest Mac, and Wharton, and Lewis, and kind 
fellows who have been kind to me, and I hope will be kind to me 
again. Good-bye, my dear Reed, and believe me, ever sincerely 
yours, W. M. Tuackeray. 
Neufchatel, Switzerland, July 21, 1853. 


—— Se 


TO CAMPBELL CLARKE, Esa. 


Dear Sm,—Madlle. Tietjens made her first appearance this season, 
at Mr. Charles Halle’s tenth concert Decr. 27. Madlle. Tietjens pos- 
sesses the grandest soprano organ of the present day, by her consum- 
mate art she has reached the goal of excellency both as a singer and as 
an artist of the very highest order. She is particularly happy in those 
sublime conceptions of the great masters of lyric-song, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Cherubini, Gluck, and Meyerbeer ; her grand voice and 
style realises in perfection the immortal beauties which enrich these 
composers songs, She sang with all the fervour of her poetic soul 
“ Dovo Sono” (Figaro) Mozart, “Und ob die Wolk” (Kreischutz) 
Weber, these exquisite gems of poetic-melody absorbed the listeners 
attention and transported their bewildered feelings into Elysium or some 
other divine world of imagination, where, they lost their thoughts for 
the time being, for they was fairly entranced with the true feeling of 
enjoyment, so sweet was their dream that, when they awoke from their 
pleasant lull, their excited feelings rattled the palms of their hands 
together and their feet played a rat-a-plan on the floor beneath them, 
and their inward emotions sung out bravo! The fair singer also sang 
“ E strano poter” (Faust) Gounod, and “ Non so” Bevignani. 

Mr. Ch. Halle enchanted his musical audience with §Veber’s Concerto 
—Pianoforte—in E flat, A rich vein of joyous melody pervades the 
opening Allegro, which flickers through the orchestra with charming 
effects, the contrast is heightened by the delicious effects of Mr. Halle’s 
exquisite touch ; the Adagio holds the mind spell-bound as though the 





listner was in fairy-land following the distant music of the fairy-elves ; 
the Rando teems with sportive ideas that fly through the orchestra and 
re-echo with all their lovely sweetness on the Piano, The versatillity 
of Mr. Halle’s talents are endless, whenever he sits down to the Piano- 
forte he commands an influence over his audience which may be termed 
the essence of music. ‘‘ Soft stillness and the night become the touches 
of sweet harmony ;” so it is in a comparative sense when Mr. Halle 
plays on the queen of instruments, silence reigns around while he dis- 
courses some piece from the repertorie of the classical-masters. Mr. 
Halle played as Solo Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp S. Bach, and two 
Harpsichord lessons, Scarlatti; the difficult, though genial compositions 
of these old maestros are very different from those intricate difficulties 
Dr. Johnson wished “ were impossible.” 

The pieces performed by the Orchestra were excellent. Spohr’s sym- 
phony in C minor was performed by Ch. Halle’s Band for the first 
time. This fine specimen of Spohrs writeing was finely executed by 
this noble staff of instrumentalists under their able chiefs directions. 
Notwithstanding the “ mannerisms” which some critics are eternall 
preaching as a grave fault with Spohr’s music; I think that if Spohr’s 
virtues and faults in art were weighed in the balance, his excellencies 
would crush his imperfections almost to a shadow. Can the musical-art 
afford to lose the beautiful works his pen brought into being? I most 
undoubtedly think not. If they were extinguished from the dominions 
of music, then most certainly the art would lose in the knowledge of 
experience. 1 do not say Spohr’s music is without fault, nor his 
Beethoven's, nor his Mendelssohn’s all composers have their own pecu- 
liarites, it is in their natures for peculiarity of feature points out one 
man from another. I should like to hear this symphony again. The 
solemn opening of the Introduzione leads to a spirited Allegro move- 
ment containing beautiful figures of orchestration, the Larghetto is a 
gem of lovely music, quite Sporish, tenderness and affection radiates 
from every bar. A most strikeing passage is produced with the string 
instruments playing in unison a simple though effective strain of melody. 
The Scherzo is gay sprightly and full of quaint beauties. The Finale 
is a masterful contrivance of ideas; beautiful violin phrases pervades 
the whole work as might be expected from one who was so illustrious 
a virtuoso on the instrument himself and fine mixtures of instrumental 
coloring delight the ear with their beautiful harmonies. 

It was a grand treat to hear the whole orchestra play the Andante with 
Variations and Scherzo from Grand Séptet in E flat, Beethoven :—that 
is the first Violins, Violas, Cello’s Contra-basso’s, Clar. lmo., Horn 
lmo., and Bassoon lmo—The ensemble of the strings was something 
wonderful and proved the efficiency and ability of Mr, C. Halle’s admir- 
able orchestra. The four respective string parts were played with a 
precision and correctness of intonation ; there was not a wave of expres- 
sion on the part of an individual performer that did not coincide with 
the aggregate tone produced, as though each of them played the instru- 
ments of his respective part himself. Mr. Halle directed this piece from 
memory and, he seemed to infuse soul in the whole performance. The 
Overtures were “Don Giovanni” (the immortal) Mozart, ‘ Festival 
overture” in C, Op. 124 Beethoven, and “Fra Diavolo” Auber. 
Beethovens overture exemplifys his great power in illustrating by his 
art, the emotions of the human soul the very title of the piece proclaims 
its intrinsic merits, it is clear in design, grand in ideas, sublime in ex- 
pression, devotional in character, jubilant and joyful as thongh the 
ecmposer was celebrating some national ep ane yours, 

Stockport, Jan. 1st, 1867. Tuosas Boorn Bincu, 

ao Sas 
TO E. 8. DALLAS, Esa. 

Sir,—Monday the 25th of June last died George Lillie Craik, LL.D., 
Professor of History and English Literature, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Born in Fife, 1799, he was son of a schoolmaster. Came to London, 
1824, got employment under Charles Knight and Society for Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. Wrote Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 
for Library of Entertaining Knowledge; Pictorial History of England, 
Sketches of Literature and Learning in England from Norman Conquest to 
Accession of Elizabeth, History of British Commerce, Spenser and his 
Poetry, Outlines of History of English Language, English of Shakspeare, 
and Romance of Peerage. He was Professor, Qucen’s College, Belfast, 
since 1849.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, T. Durr Suorr. 

Short Commons, Jan 1. 


exsensapns{ocsiomnee 


AN ALLEGORICAL MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Two Sones—Born, my honoured reader, in a room like most of us, 
Twins as unlike as a pure and dark babe: my brother, quiet, solemn, 
utterly devoid of those infantile emotions apparent on such occasions 
as bed-time, &c.; I, on the contrary, I feel sure, must have come into 
the world with a hop, skip, and a jump, and perhaps frightened all 
my puny counterparts entirely out of him. I was extremely lively, 
and even boisterous, and if for a moment something occurred to slacken 
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my liveliness, I was sure to break out again very soon with renewed 
vigour. Our education and advancement in this world was cultivated 
under difficulties and dangers—various dangers from ‘blots and 
smudges "—dangers from being over-dosed by draughts from foreign 
springs—dangers from Sing ete too good, and dangers from being 
made not good enough. e were taken into society and received 
in many various ways. Some, indeed most of the great folk to whom 
we were presented, examined us in every way, and turned us into the 
greatest ridicule, and said we were not true bred, but only of a cross. 
mongrel nature. Well, often in the same room some one would deny 
this, and laud us or one of us up to the skies, or, perhaps, praise one of 
us and abuse the other. Thena very dreary, wearisome period elapsed, 
for when our “parent ” (for I ought to have said we had but one) tried 
to launch us in life no one would have anything to do with us, and we 
were bandied about, running dangers from miscarriage in the post, 
and carelessness of servants. I narrowly escaped the fate of being used 
for lighting a fire, and my brother was miraculously saved from form- 
ing an ornament toa fire grate, only from the fact that he was not 
clean and had spots all over him. And our parent was dreadfully 
emlarassed to find the means to get us into notice; and what with paying 
singers to bring us into notice, advertisements to keep us in notice; 
besides the primal expense of setting us up in the world to be noticed, 
and alas ! when all was done no success attended his eftorts—no one would 
have anything to do with us except in a very small way; the critics 
and connoisseurs of our “ genus” said we were both good specimens, 
my brother being of a higher class than myselt—and there it ended ; 
myself and he being consigned toa shelf side by side with numerous 
others of the same tribe—“ things that would go.” One day I was 
alarmed by being in a most horrid and alarmingly hurried manner, 
after a most painful banging in order to remove the dust that had 
gathered round my “form and feature,” removed from my shelf and 
presented to a singer of great reputation who had ransacked me from a 
number of other slumbering creatures, or, rather | should say, had 
found a representation of myself amongst some music she had thrown 
aside as useless, and, by mere chance, she turned me. to light and was 
going to exhibit me to the musical world. My-brother was shown to her, 
but she treated him with scorn; so he was banged back again into his 
corner. From that time I have known no repose: praise, flattery, 
counter-abuse, and slander. Warbled by lovely women in palaces, 
trilled out by country maidems, bawled “ usgue ad nauseam” by street 
boys, mutilated by German (query) bands, and Italian (query) organs, 
Publishers have fought over me, singers quarrelled as to which should 
sing me first. But my poor twin brother although my turn of fortune 
to a great extent brought him a little into notice from that fact, and 
I was splendidly dressed in all sorts of colours, pictures in gold and 
many colours, he, poor soul, was obliged tobe contented with black 
and white ; and though in one of his limbs (I beg pardon, I mean lines), 
there is more intrinsic worth, yet I have since had many brothers and 
sisters who have made more noise than he, and I suppose I shall con- 
tinue to exist in the same way, proving the old adage that “It’s the 
empty jar that makes the most rattle.” Percy Honey ATKINson. 
Dec. 1866. 
—p——. 


TO CHARLES LUDERS, Esa. 


Sir,—K. _— reports in the Gazette des Htrangers, of Vienna, the 
following :—The effect which Wagner's Tristan and Isolde had on 
Ludwig Staub, wasa different one; he said :—* In order to comprehend 
the expressiveness of this music, I shut my eyes during an episode of 
the second act. There came rolling along a regiment of cavalry, 
crushing hundreds of helpless women under their horses’ hoofs ; it was 
a terrible crying, groaning, shoutings for help, and between this rolled 
the thanders of Armstrong guns. When IJ opened my eyes again, what 
was it?—A sigh of Isolde! Yours respectfully, Ernst Scntnken, 
Hamm ( Westphalia), Jan. 1. 


a | eee 


TO ROBERT SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


Sm,—The flute was invented by a goddess, and the Syrens played 
upon it. Although it was more used by the other sex, there were 
many females who were celebrated as flute-players. The most renowned 
of these was Lamia, who was as much celebrated for her beauty, wit, 
and sense too, 1 believe, as for her ability as a flute-player. 
Her claim to beauty does not rest upon tradition alone, as an amethyst 
exists in a French collection upon which she is represented. She was 
born in Athens, but went to Egypt, and soon found tavour at court. 
ty being defeated in a sea engagement, lost all his wives, who 
were taken prisoners by Demetrius. Lamia, who’ was one of them, in 
turn conquered Demetrius,—although she was much older than he, and 
he was the handsomest man of the age. Through her influence, he 
conferred such favours upon the Athenians that they deified him, and 








dedicated a temple to her, the remains of which I beheld when last at 
the Morea, and which they called Venus Lamia. 

Horace speaks of bands of female flute-players, and of schools for 
their instruction; and Atheneus gives the names of many whose 
beauty and talent captivated the hearts of some of the most illustrious 
persons of antiquity. They at last became so outrageous that their 
profession was regarded as infamous, and abolished. I am, yours, &c., 

New Moon St., Jan. 1. Basut Bazoox. 


, 
. TODR. A. S. SILENT. 

Srr,—I enclose you a programme of an entertainment at which I was 
present the other evening, and was really very much amused. Monsieur 
Huile Smith has, I think, a marvellous talent for imitation, and the 
facility with which he imitates the cries of Paris and London is truly 
clever, and the hawker of sweet songs, Wc., is a very curious yet very 
entertaining impersonation. Monsieur Smith might moderate his 
delivery, in the descriptive part, as at times he is too voluble, and 
occasionally almost unintelligible in consequence. — Your obedient 
servant, P. H. A. 

London, Jan. 3. 

— o—. 


TO CHARLES LYON, Esa. 





Sir,—As for , he has as much land as a kite can fly over. He puts 
interest out to interest. There's more silver lying in his porter’s }+!.¢ than 
any other man’s estate is worth. Then for his servants—hey dav ‘+; day! 
—I don't believe there’s one-tenth of them know their master. 1. short, 
there’s not a fool about him but he can drive into an augur hole. Don't 


imagine he buys anything. He has all within himself—wool, chalk, pepper, 

nay, if you look for hen’s milk you'll find it. At first his wool was not of the © 

best ; so he bought ram’s to mend his breed. He also took the same method 

for his honey, by procuring bees. It’s not many days since he wrote to India 

for mushroom seed. Nor has he a single mule that is not by a wild ass.— 

Yours respectfully, Tuomas Duck. 
Iiminster, Jan, 2. 


a) 
TO JULES BENEDICT, Esq. 

Str,—Although the Norwich Festival has been held triennially 
since 1824, its fortunes have been variable. At no meeting have 
the gross receipts amounted to a sum equivalent to that realized at 
the first ; yet the musical attractions have frequently been greater 
than on that occasion. Looking at the result simply from the point 
of view of charity, little more than £11,000 will have been dis- 
tributed in the course of some forty years, among the hospitals and 
infirmaries of Norfolk and Norwich. £11,000, or thereabouts, may 
be said to represent the net profits of fifteen festivals—an average 
of less than than £800 a Festival. ‘This is certainly not much to 
boast of, though * * wy Wiue 2 el ae, 

But if in a financial sense, the Norwich Festival can hardly be 
looked upon as a prosperous institution, and if its contributions to 
the local charity have been small in comparison with the magnitude 
of its pretensions, as the music-meeting nearest in importance to that 
held triennially in Birmingham, itsfameas* * * * * * * 
—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Nokes or Norwicu. 

Norwich, Rampant Horse Street, Jan. 1. 








Apetrat Tirearre.—Mr. J. Riviere, the talented musical director 
of this ‘I'heatre, having resigned his post, on being appointed composer 
and director of the Alhambra Palace, a meeting of the members of 
the Orchestra of the Adelphi took place on Monday in the music room 
of the Theatre, at which Mr. Rivitre addressed them, expressing his 
regret at parting from them, a regret duly reciprocated by all pre- 
sent. He also stated that Mr. Webster, at his request—and he had 
much pleasure in making it known—had appointed Mr. Ellis, the 
leader, ~o fill the vacant position, one that he was fully entitled to, from 
his talents as a musician and the attention he invariably gave to the 
business of the theatre.—Basut Bazoox. 

Rocuesrer.—On Saturday week the Lyceum Theatre opened under 
the management of Mr Charles Bishop, with a corps dramatique nu- 
merous and efficient. Dramas and farces have been produced in rapid 
succession, the principal characters being entrusted to Messrs. George 
Nelson, F. Beckett, F. Mitchells, W. Hambelton, F. Hammond, 
W. A. Davenport, J. Morrison, Wharton, A. Comber, Charles Bishop ; 
Misses Rosalind Beckett, Kate Reynolds, Caroline Seyton, Clara 
Leslie, Lucy Byron, and Mrs. L, Smythe. The performances have 
been liberally patronized. On “Boxing-Night,” the Theatre was 
crowded, numbers being refnsed admittance. The Pantomime, “in 
active preparation,” rejoices in the title of George de Barnwell. Should 
its ‘ mounting ” be in proportion to the liberality already displayed 
by the management, success may be anticipated. 
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THE GOSS TESTIMONIAL. 


At the suggestion of a few of the private friends of Dr. John Goss, 
organist of St. Paul’s, who, with others, formed themselves into an act- 
ing ecmmittee, with the efficient aid of Mr. Joshua Murray as secretary, 
it was determined to present to him on his natal day, a testimonial in 
honour of his long and brilliant career in the musical art, and as a de- 
monstration of the high respect and esteem in which his friends and 
the profession hold his character as a man and an artist. The testi- 
monial consisted of an exquisitely designed candelabra with a beautiful 
massive silver inkstand, which won the admiration of all the beholders 
by the taste and artistic judgment displayed in both articles. The 
presentation took place on ‘'hursday evening at the “ Albion,” Alders- 
gate-street, where a sumptuous dinner was provided on the occasion, 

Mr. Cipriani Potter was chairman, and upwards of sixty of the most 
distinguished members of the profession and private friends of Mr. Goss 
were present on this interesting occasion. 

The chairman was supported by Mr, Goss, the Rev. Canon Champ- 
ney of St. Paul’s, Mr, Otto Goldschmidt, Rev. Thos. Helmore, Mr. Robert 
Addison, Dr. Elvey; anda large number of the subscribers,—in the 
list of whom are the names of Mr. Aguilar, Earl Beauchamp, Dr. Buck, 
Dr. S. Bennett, Mr. Baxter, Mrs, Mounsey Bartholomew, Messrs. Henry, 
Thomas and W. Broadwood, G. Cooper, Wilbye Cooper, Mr. H. and 
G. Cumming, W. G. Cusins, Messrs. Collard & Co., J. W. Davison, 
W. D. Davison, the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mrs. Milman, J. Foster, W. 
Fielding, Otto Goldschmidt, Handel Gear, Archd, Hale, K. S. Hopkins, 
Messrs. Lahee, A. Lewis, Stanley Lucas, C. Lockey, Lamborne & Cock, A. 
Littleton, Dr. Monk, Wilford Morgan, J. S. Murray, G. and F. Rose, Miss 
Kate Moore, C. Potter, Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Showbridge, Lewis ‘I homas, 

- Earl Wilton, Felix Weiss, Mr. W. Wion, Mr. J. Turle, the Boys of St. 
Paul’s Choir, Dr. Steggall, Sir G. Smart, &c., &c.—were present on 
the occasion. Several subscribers were prevented attending by the 
shortness of the notice and being obliged to leave town. Mr. Cipriani 
Potter introduced every toast in an appropriate manner, and ably 
conducted the business of the evening, looking as active and as 
full of energy as he did a quarter of a century ago, when he used 
to conduct his own symphonies at the Philharmonic Concerts. Grace 
having been given most impressively by the Rev. Thos. Helmore, 
and the cloth removed, one of the most perfect choirs we ever 
had the pleasure of listening to—consisting of Miss J. Wells, 
the Boys of St. Paul’s, Messrs. R. and J. Barnby, Baxter, Fred. 
Walker, W. H. Cumminys, Henry Buckland, Lewis Thomas, Show- 
bridge, and W. Winn (with Mr. G. Cooper and J. Turle presiding 
at the pianoforte when required)—gave the “ Non Nobis” and Dr 
Benjamin Cooke’s “ Amen,” Canon 3 in 1, on the 4th and 8ve below. 
by twofold augmentation, followed by Dr. Goss’s Canon, “ Hallelujah,” 
4 in 2, on the 8ve below. It is needless to state they were done every 
justice to by the above, and received with every imaginable pleasure by 
all present. After the health of Her Majesty and the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales and the Royal Family, which was followed by the most 
animated applause, the National Anthem was sung, and then Dr. Goss’s 
splendid glee, “ There is beauty on the mountain,” which was received 
with a general cheer. The toast of the Church was responded to by 
Canon Champney, who made many kind remarks in favour of Dr. Goss 
and what he designated “his consecrated music.” These remarks were 
listened to with much attention. The choir then sang Dr. Goss’s fine 
anthem, “ Praise the Lord, O my Soul”—in the truest sense of the 
expression a work of art. 

Mr. Fred. Walker having returned thanks for the Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers, the choir gave Dr. Goss’s glee, written by the late sub-dean 
of St. Paul’s, the Rev. H. J. Knapp, D.D. After this the chairman 
had the presentation plate brought forward to the front of the table 
amidst great applause; and with it was produced a magnificent 
bouquet from Madame Otto Goldschmidt, with her kind wishes to Dr. 
Goss inscribed by herself on a card. This slight incident from one 
80 renowned in the musical art produced a marked effect on all present. 
After silence was resumed, the chairman, in proposing the health of 
Dr. Goss, took a short view of his career as organist, composer, 
musician &c., a career which has reflected so much honour on the art 
he is connected with, concluding his remarks by assuring Dr. Goss of 
the high respect and veneration he was held in by his brethren and by 
all who had the advantage of knowing his excellent qualities as a 
man. The veteran rose amid the cordial and animated cheers of the 
company. His words were few, but full of meaning. Returning thanks 
to his friends and professional brethren in the kindest manner, he 
acknowledged how proud he felt for the goodwill entertained towards 
him by his friends present ; and in accepting the handsome and valuable 
gift it would ever bring to mind the love bore to him by his friends 
while he existed. Dr, Goss sat down evidently much affected. Mr. Robt, 
Addison proposed the health of Dr. Elvey and Mr. Turle, in conjunction 
with the Organists of the Cathedrals in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 






Goss’s glee, “ T’other day as I sat,” with such skill that it was 
unanimously encored. Mr. Cipriani Potter’s health was then given, with 
musical honours, led by Mr. Winn, Mr. Potter returned thanks; after 
which one of the greatest musical treats of the evening followed, the choir 
singing the glee by Goss, “O thou whose beams,” the words from Ossian. 
The execution of this beautiful composition was admirable, and the 
whole assembly testified their delight by rapturous applause, and a 
request that it might be repeated, which it was with renewed effect. 
The toast of the Ladies, and the Artists and Choir, responded to in a 
capltal speech by Mr. W. Cummings, was the last on the list, the cere- 
mony terminating with the light and effective glee of ‘The courtly 
bard,” which was encored.* The galleries were graced by an assem- 
blage of ladies. Of Dr. Goss and his compositions, we have had on more 
than one occasion to express our opinion, Whatever taste we possess 
for that class of music, sacred or secular, at the head of which they 
stand, to the frequent hearing ot them do we mainly ascribe our love 
for this thoroughly English style of part-writing. Ungrateful, there- 
fore, should we be did we not acknowledge our obligation, did we not 
contribute our mite of praise to a man to whom we feel personally 
indebted, and who. whatever the frigid cynic may say or think, has 
increased the stock of human happiness, and added to the glory of 
his age and country. Basut Bazoox. 





RicuMonp.— Amateur performances have been of late decidedly 
in the ascendant here, and the little theatre where Mrs. Jordan 
used to fascinate Her Majesty’s lieges—or, to speak with due 
regard to the period, which was ‘‘ when George the Third was 
King,” His Majesty's lieges—and where the great Kean performed 
for the last time, has presented, on several occasions this winter, a 
charming array of pretty faces and elegant toilettes; while the 
Green, usually so quiet after nightfall, has re-echoed with the 
sound of rolling carriages, and sparkled with the lanterns of eager 
linkmen. The fact is, the Amateurs were, in addition to being, 
as a rule, excellent actors, what is commonly known as ‘ swells.” 
The consequence was that their audiences were composed of the 
pink of society in Richmond and its neighbourhood. One of the 
most recent programmes included Ruy Blas; Whitebait at Green- 
wich; and An Ample Apology, played with a verve and entrain 
which would not have done discredit to a regular company. ‘The 
Don Salluste de Bazan, for instance, of Mr. Wyndham Hallet, in 
Victor Hugo's celebrated drama, was really a most artistic piece of 
acting, and proved that Mr. Hallet possesses not only the power of 
conceiving a character, but of carrying out his conception in mas- 
terly style. Miss Madge Robertson was the Marianne of Neuberg, 
and fairly astonished us by her impersonation. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, Miss Madge Robertson is ‘the coming actress.” Since 
the days of Helen Faucit we have seen no one like her in this class 
of character. How it is she has not long since been permanently 
engaged at one of the leading London theatres is a theatrical mar- 
vel which passes our comprehension. Had we space, we would 
willingly pay our tribute of praise to all the other amateurs, 
seriatim. As that, however, is impossible, we must content our- 
selves by stating that these amateur performances have proved an 
undoubted success, and we trust they will be continued. 


Signor Zanaut gave a concert, by permission of Madame Campan- 
ella, at Clifton Gardens. The singers were Mdlle. Corbari, Signori 
Agretti, Pieri, Zanghi, Bellini, Caravoglia, and Mr. Alfred Hemming. 
The pianists were Signors Tito Mattei and Licalsi—the latter, assisted 
by Signor Bevignani, accompanying the vocal music. Signor Zanghi 
sang no solo, but joined in the concerted pieces, which comprised a trio 
from Lucrezia Borgia, another from Aitila (in both of which he had 
the assistance of Mdlle. Corbari and Signor Agretti), and a duet from 
La Traviata, with Mdlle. Corbari. Mr. Alfred Hemming sang two 
songs in English— Lovely Spring” (by Herr Coenen), and “ Alice, 
where art thou?” (Ascher), the latter of which Mr. Hemmings was 
called upon to repeat. Signor Mattei played two solos of his own com- 
position and joined Signor Licalsi in a duet for two pianofortes on 
themes from J Puritani, arranged by the last-named. Signor Cara- 
voglia gave two romanzas in Italian; Signor Bellini an aria (by 
Rossini) ; Mdlle. Corbari, one (by Donizetti) with all her well-known 
charm of expression, The concert terminated with a performance of 
Signor Mattei’s Waltz, arranged as a duet and played by the composer 
and Signor Bevignani. 





* Was it not an oversight on the part of the respected Chairman not to 
propose the health of the Secretary to the Goss Testimonial (Mr. Murray), 





which was responded to by both gentlemen. The choir then sang Dr, 





whose unremitting exertions had so very much to do with the successful result? 
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Brianton.—Mrs, W. Devin has given her annual concert in Ship 
Street. The principal contributors to the entertainment were the 
pupils in her establishment, professionally assisted by Miss Berry (con- 
tralto), Mr. Sturgess, Mr. Roe, and Miss Devin (vocalists), and Miss 
Hall («olo pianist) The pupils showed considerable progress, and the 
elder pianists obtained flattering a for their performances of 
Weber's Jnvitation & la Valse and a Morceau Militaire, by Herr Spindler. 
The younger pianists were also complimented after La Fete Enfantin, 
arranged for eight performers on four pianofortes. Several other pieces 
of the same kind were creditably given by different classes of pupils. 
Mrs. W. Devin played a solo on the pianoforte, and joined her pupil, 
Miss Berry, in Mr. Osborne’s duet on Themes from the Huguenots. A 
pianoforte solo was also played by Miss M. L. Hall, on Themes from 
Il Flauto Magico. Mr. W. Devin, conductor, marshalled his juvenile 
forces with military discipline. 


HuppersFieLp.—On Wednesday evening the 26th ult., the English 
Opera Oomgeny. under the management of Mr E. Rosenthal, commenced 
a series of twelve performances in the ‘I'heatre Royal, Filotow’s 
Martha was first selected, The character of Martha was .sustained by 
Madame Florence Lancia— a charming vocalist and an excellent actress. 
Her organ is sweet and flexible, and she has complete control over it, 
The part affords scope for the display of histrionic power, and Madame 
Lancia took advantage of the opportunities presented to her. Her 
coquetry with Lord Tristram, the air, half amusement, half fear which 
she assumed at the house of the two young farmers, and the deep 
feeling of the last two acts were charmingly rendered. Nothing could 
be better than her declamation of the light, joyous music. “ ‘I'he last 
rose of summer,” elicited loud applause. In the song, “ Here alone 
I mourn,” in the third act, she displayed great power of execution. 
Miss A. Allessandri, a very pleasing Nancy, sang tastefully and 
acted with spirit. Mr. Parkin-on’s Lionel was good as regards 
the music. Mr, Rosenthal, as Plunket, sang with spirit, and 
acted well, Some of the choruses were well given; others feebly.—On 
Thursday, Balfe’s Rose of Castile was performed. Madame Lancia 
took the of part Elvira, singing most efficiently. Lively acting is as 
essential as good singing to the character. Madame La2cia’s execution 
of the music was excellent. In the duets with Manuel, she sang with 
great taste and expression. The great ballad, “ Tie Convent Bell,” 
was given with feeling. In the “ Laughing trio,” she sustained her 
part admirably, The air, “I’m but a simple peasant girl,” may be 
described as a series of vocal surprises, and in which her execution was 
most brilliant. Mr. Parkinson, as Manuel, was encored in the air, “| 
am a muleteer,” and in the ballad in the last act, “’Twas rank and 
fame.” Mr. Rosenthal played and sang well as Don Pedro. Malle. 
Alessandri was an effective Donna Carmen.—On Friday, Verdi's Ballo 
in Maschera was presented for the first time in Huddersfield. In the 
part of the heroine, Adelia, Madame Florence Lancia appeared to great 
advantage. In the trio, ‘‘The magic herb,” she sustained her part 
admirably, but sang still more effectively in the grand recitative, 
“ Here at last.” In the duet with Mr. Parkinson immediately follow- 
ing, her vocalization was very fine. Mr. Parkinson, as Prinve Ricardo, 
left little fault to find. The romance, “Soon shall mine eyes,” the 
barcarole in Act II., and the ballad, “ For ever thou art lost,” were 
effectively rendered. Mr. Rosenthal acted and sug admirably. Miss 
Blanche Cole, a pleasing soprano, sang well, and acted with ease and 
grace, as Edgar a page. ‘There are not many choruses in the opera, 
but such as there are are good in quality, and were well rendered.— 
Examiner. 


Mr. H. Wess.—We (Edinburgh Evening Courant) regret to hear that 
Mr. Henry Webb, one of the Brothers Webb, of Drury-lane Theatre, 
and late lessees of the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, lies in a very precarious 
state, with very little hopes of recovery, having ruptured a blood-vessel 
on Monday evening just after the termination of the performances, The 
—— nature of the case is greatly increased by the fact that his 
young wife and children of tender years are without the slightest pro- 
vision, 

_ Music ar Wican.—The Wigan Choral Union gave second concert 
in Public Hall, on Wednesday evening, when the Messiah—the best 
Christmas entertainment a lover of music could desire—was performed. 
‘The room was filled by an audience which the Union had done their 
best on the two previous occasions to make critical. ‘The Messiah is becom- 
ing so well known in Wigan that it will hardly be necessary to refer to 
the performance so minutely as in former years; enough to describe 
the leading features. Two of the principals were Mrs. Wood (soprano), 
and Mdlle. Drasdil (contralto), both of whom have visited Wigan pre- 
viously, the first in a miscellaneous concert last year, the second a week 
or two back, in Alijah. The gentlemen were Mr. Henry Haigh (tenor), 
and ap Foli (bass), their first appearance here. With Mrs. Wood 
I was disappointed, remembering how pleasingly she sang ballads on 
her previous visit; but sacred music seems not to be her forte. She 











began fairly in “ There were shepherds,” but her subsequent pieces were 
not given with the expression of which they are capable. Her best was 
‘“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth.” Mdlle. Drasdil sang with that 
care and accuracy which she displayed in Elijah “Oh, thou that 
tellest ” was good ; so was “ He shall fved His flock,” and so more em- 
phatically was “He was despised.” Mdlle. Drasdil was warmly 
applauded in the last, but the conductor did not accede to the 
encore. Mr. Haigh made an unfavourable impression in ‘ Comfort 
ye,” and though he afterwards sang better, he never reached a high 
standard. His upper notes were not sung, but shouted. Signor Foli 
made a very successful début in “ The people that walked in darkness,” 
proving himself the possessor of a magnificent voice, if anything rather 
too strong for the small room; singing, too, very correctly, and with 
considerable expression. But his great success, in fact the success of 
the evening, was “ Why do the nations.” Here he took the audience 
by storm. The air, suiting his voice admirably, was declaimed in 
splendid style, and applauded with a vehemence which left no option, 
this time, as to an “encore” (the only one during the evening). In 
“ The trumpet shall sound ” Signor Foli was also very fine; but in the 
quartet, ‘‘ For as in Adam all die,” he was not quite up to the mark. 
‘'he choruses were done in excellent style, and the few slips noticed 
only served to show the value of the singers the Union has brought 
together. and the careful manner in which they have been instructed. 
The two choruses which have not previously been given in Wigan— 
“Let all the angels of God worship Him,” and “ Their sound is gone 
out ’—were as satisfactory as those more familiar. M. Steigmeier, 
as conductor, was at home as usual. The arrangements originally 
made for this concert were that Mr. Cummings should sing tenor, and 
Mr. W. Grime bass; but when the day was changed from the 19th ta 
the 26th, it was fuund that not only was Mr. Cummings engaged, but 
every tenor at first applied to, so it was thought advisable to obtain a 
professional bass, and the result has been the visit of Signor Foli.— 
(From a Local Reporter.) 


SuEFrrieLp.—On Monday evening, the 24th ult., the Messiah was 
again performed at the Music Hall. We have now for many years had 
au annual performance of this oratorio at Christmas. For some years 
one lady in particular has taken an active part on these occasions, 
Enough for the success of the undertaking it Mrs, Sunderland sang. 
Since the retirement of that lady we have had various candidates, 
The principal singers on the present occasion were new to us in this 
elass of music; Miss ‘'hirlwall, Miss Hildred, Messrs. Bond, Henry 
Corri, and Dussek not having appeared heretofore in oratorio in 
Sheffield. Although Miss Thirlwall acquitted herself in her usually 
pleasing manner, her performance of Monday evening would not com- 
pare favourably with her singing of operatic airs. The contralto music 
was taken by Miss Hildred,a lady who has lately taken up her residence 
in this neighbourhood. Miss Hildred possesses a good voice, but ex- 
hibited an amount of nervousness almost inseparable from a début. On 
a future occasion we hope to hear her to better advantage. Mr, 
Bond’s singing was much admired; but the lovers of Handel could 
hardly exercise a deviation from “ Comfort ye my people,” even though 
he dashed off “ Every valley,” with much spirit. Great applause 
followed Mr. Henry Corri’s singing of “ Why do the nations,” and 
nothing would suffice but an encore. Of the choruses we can speak in 
words of praise. For the most part they were in good voice, and kept 
well together. ‘lhe most was made of a small but efficient band under 
Mr. Freemantle, which was very materially helped by the organ, which 
has just been put in thorough repair, presided over by Mr. Phillips. 
Mr. Stanislaus conducted.—( Abridged from the “ Sheffield Independent.” 


Hererorp.—On Thursday evening, the 15th inst., Miss Clara Car- 
penter, of this city, gave a concert at the Shire Hall, under most dis- 
tinguished patronage, being assisted by Madame B, Lascelles, Mr. 
‘Trelawny Cobham, Signor Ciabatta, and Mr. F. Berger, the whole 
under the conductorship of Mr. Townshend Smith. The attendance 
was large and fashionable, and the performance, which wae of a refined 
and elegant character, passed off with great eclat. Miss Carpenter dis- 
tinguished herself in the grand air from Robert le Diable, Robert, toi 
que j’aime;” in Schira’s lovely romance, “Sognai ;” and in Guglielmo’s 
popular song of ‘‘ The Loverand the Bird.” The Hereford Times states, 
‘In this song the beauty of her high soprano notesand the flexibility ot 
her voice were so well brought out that tie audience insisted upon & 
repetition. For a debutante, her style is particularly good, showing the 
diligent student.” Madame B. Lascelles gave Rossini’s « Di Tanti,’ 
and a new song by her better half. Mr. Trelawny Cobham sang ‘‘ The 
Message ” with effect, and took part in some concerted pieces, with Miss 
C. Carpenter, Madame B. Lascelles, and Signor Ciabatta. Mr. F. Berger 
played some solos, which were highly relished, and altogether the 
concert of Miss Clara Carpenter was a perfect success. 

BasuI-Bazook. 

Srerrin.—After fulfilling a highly successful engagement here, 
M. Roger has left for Wismar and Liibeck. 
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RawTensTaLt.—On Monday evening, 17th, the Messiah, was per- 
formed bythe Choral Union, and was a great success, Miss Walker 
sang the soprano songs with her usual ability ; and was much applauded 
in “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Miss Newbound sustained the 
contralto part, and gave “He was despised” with great taste. Mr. 
Inkersall sustained the tenor songs in a highly artistic manner, and Mr. 
David Lambert proved himself to be a first-class bass singer. The air, 
“ Why do the nations,” and the stirring “ The trumpet shall sound,” 
were splendidly sung. In the latter song he ended on a well sustained 
double D and was uproariously applauded, The members of the chorus 
were in good training, and sang with great precision, reflecting great 
eredit on their conductor, Mr. P, Halstead Whitehead. Dr, Spark, the 
Leeds Town Hall organist, presided at the organ. 


Amateur Concert.—The committee of the Hanwell Mutual Im- 
provement Society, inaugurated an amateur concert at the National 
School-room, on Thursday evening, in aid of the prize fund of the 
Cottagers’ Flower and Horticultural Show. As the performers, with 
one exception, were amateurs, it is not necessary to say more than that 
they all exerted themselves with zeal and willingness, and that the 
audience were most liberal in their applause. A tolerable choir assisted, 
who sang Bishop's chorus “The chough and crow,” and the echo 
chorus, “ At the night raven’s dismal voice,” from Locke’s Macbeth 
music, with good effect, the latter being encored. Among the singing, 
in other respects, we should mention the solos, ‘Come back to Erin,” 
and “ Come into the garden, Maud,” and the duets, “ In the starlight ” 
(S. Glover), and ‘‘ Matrimonial sweets,” as entitled to decided praise. 


Miss Emily Powell, the exception alluded to, a young pianist, pupil of 


Mr. W. Carter of Bayswater, accompanied all the music and played, 
moreover, Leybach’s “ Fantasie sur un théme Allemand” with great 
neatness of execution and much grace of manner, and was complimented 
by Dr. Emerton, the rector. The room was crowded, ~ 


LiverPoot.—The annual performance of Handel’s Messiah, by the 
Philharmonic Society brought the present season to a close on Tuesday 
evening last, Dec. 25th. It was the first appearance at the Society’s 
Concerts of Miss Edith Wynne, to whom was entrusted the principal 
soprano part, and whose fulfilment of her duties fully justified the 
choice. The contralto and bass parts were filled, as on the last occa- 
sion, by Mdlle. Drasdil and Mr, Lewis Thomas, Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
being the tenor. Miss Wynne sang the music in a finished and classical 
style, and merits praise for the conscientious manner in which she 
adhered to the text. Miss Wynne, though she did not consider it 
necessary to “ show off” by the introduction of ornamentation, is not 
wanting in brilliant execution as she proved in the song “ Rejoice 
greatly,” while her sustained singing in “‘ He shall feed His flock” and 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth,” was worthy of high commen- 
dation. Mdlle. Drasdil realized the expectations raised by her 

rformance on the last occasion. ‘“ He was despised” was finely sung. 

. Wilbye Cooper was, as usual, good. How Mr. Lewis Thomas 
sustains the bass part in the Messiah needs no comment. Mr. Harper’s 
trumpet obbligato to “The trumpet shall sound” was superb. The 
choruses went exceedingly well, especially ‘For unto us a child is 
born” (encored), and the three consecutive choruses, “ Surely he has 
borne our griefs,” “* And with his stripes,” and “ All we like sheep.” 
The “ Hallelujah” was magnificently given. Mr. Mellon’s conducting 
was a treat to witness. We regret to close our notice with a censure of 
the practice, lately introduced, of leaving the orchestra by the principal 
artists before the conclusion of the oratorio. Miss Wynne had the good 
taste to keep her seat until the end, preferring to appear singular to 
being guilty of that which on such occasions amounts to a breach of 
decorum.—( Liverpool Albion). 


Dusiiy.—Miss Kate Ranor, of whose histrionic talent we have 
spoken on more than one occasion, is performing an engagement at 
this, the Queen’s theatre. The-house had been closed for some short 
time, but was re-opened on Boxiny-night by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Owen. In speaking of Miss Kate Ranor, the Freeman’s Journal says :— 
‘“‘This youvg lady, who is a most attractive burlesque actress, and 
promises to be as great a favourite as any of her predecessors, exerted 
herself very successfully, * *™ The centre of attraction was Miss 
Ranor, who as ‘ Little Don Giovanni,’ to distinguish herself we suppose 
from the great Don, was most engaging. The several musical pieces 
were rendered by her most felicitously.” | Miss Ranor has, since the 
foregoing was written, played ‘The Countess,” in Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
drama, The Serf, with great success. At each performance she has had 
to appear before the curtain to receive the appprobation and plaudits of 
unusually large audiences, 

CasseL,—Gounod’s Faust is in preparation. 

Scuwerin.—Herr Hartel’s opera, Die Carabiniers, has been produced, 
but without much success. 

New York.—L’A/fricaine is to be given here this winter, as well as 
in Charlestown, Augusta, and Savannah, 


Amateur THEATRICALS AT Maipstonr.—Ruy Blas, Ours, Retained 
for the Defence, and The First Night, were performed last week by the 
officers of the R. H. Artillery quartered at Maidstone. Ours was really 
very effectively put on the stage. Miss Madge Robertson was 
charming in every piece, and so indeed were the other professional ladies 
who rendered their assistance, Mr. Smyth and the band of the R. 
Artillery ubiquitous, like the motto of the corps, brought up powerful 
support to the entertainment and frequently obtained the applause of 
the audience. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Loxcmans & Co.—“ Part Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass "—Secular 
Series, No. 2; in score and parts. ited by John Hullah. 





A dbhertisements. 





DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


ie maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


ate 





NEW EDITION 
THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


Che great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
[TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), pri:. 12s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 





Just Published, 


THREE DUETS FOR SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
No. 1. THE INVITATION (* Oh come thou hither”). 
2. THE QUAIL (“ Whence come those sounds along the gale ?”). 
3. THE SISTERS (* Come, haste, my sister dear"). 


Composed by F. HAGEMAN. 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HUNTINGTOW ER,” 
(Scotch BALiap) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
EMILE BERGER. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








LIEBHART POLKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By W. KUHE. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


FAIRY LILIAN WALTZES, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
As performed at Her Majesty’s State Balls, and daily by the Orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace. Composed and dedicated to Lapy Esmonps, Jounstox House, 
BY KARL VOGLER. 


“This set of Waltzes is now all the rage at the Courts of France and Prussia, and 
is acknowledged to be one of the mvst brilliant and effective Morceaux de danse that 
has appeared for years.” 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, 








CZERNY’S ‘'WENTY-FIVE INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited and Arranged by HERMANN EISOLDT, of Dresden. Price 10s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
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SUNG BY 
Mapame RUDERSDORFF, Moire. DE EDELSBERG, 
Mopue. BETTELHEIM, Miss JULIA ELTON, 

Miss ROBER' TINE HENDERSON, Miss LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, 
Miss ELEONORA WILKINSON, Mapame TREBELLI, 
Mapame PATEY-WHYTOCK, Mouiiz. DRASDIL, 

AND 


Mademoiselle TITIENS. 


> 





RANDEGGER'S 


ADMIRED AND POPULAR CANZONE, 


“BEN E RIDICOLO’ 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


“JOYOUS LIFE” 


An English Adaptation of “BEN E RIDICOLO.” 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Editions are Published in the Keys of E, F, and G, for Contralto, 
Mezzo-Soprano, and Soprano. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S 


“BEN E RIDICOLO” 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Piano’ Soto on Duvet, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





KUHE'’S 


“BEN E RIDICOLO” 


BRILLIANT PIECE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


MARRIOTT'S 


“JOYOUS LIFE” 


WALTZ ES. 


Piano Solo or Duet, 4s.; Orchestra, 48. 6d. ; Septet, 3s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 





Played by the Composer 
at his 
Pianoforte Recitals in the Provinces. 








LaPiquante 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


KUHE. 


—__—- 


THREE SHILLINGS. 








METZLER & C0,, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON; W. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, containing 59 of 
his best compositions. Edited and selected by Dr, Sreaeaut. 
Price 6s., limp cloth. 








HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. I., containing 29 Original 
Compositions, Edited and selected by Dr. Srzaeatu, Price 6s., 
limp cloth. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., containing 26 Origi- 
nal Compositions. Edited and selected by Dr. Si1xe@a.t. 
Price 6s., limp cloth, 

*,* The two Vols. in one, cloth boards, price 12s, These 
compriee all the choicest works of ApoLpH Hesse, 


WELY’S OFFERTOIRES FOR THE ORGAN, Op. 35. 


The six books in one volume, limp cloth, price 6s, 


J. L. HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, containing the follow- 
ing new and Original Compositions: Six Preludes; ‘I'ocata; Move- 
ment in B flat major; Movement in B minor; Introduction and 
Air, with variations; Grand Fantasia in C minor. Several of 
these compositions have been performed by Mr. Lest at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, with r:markable success. In one 
volume, large type, oblong size, pr'ce 7s. 6d., cloth, 


HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, a collection of 12 
entirely new and Original Compositions of various kinds for the 
Organ, &c. Ina large volume, large type, oblong size, price 
7s. 6d., cloth, 


HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT, a collection of 
12 short and Original pieces, intended as exercises tor the Pedal 
Obligato, with introductory remarks and instructions by the 
author. Price 5s., cloth. 


IIENRY SMART’S 5@ PRELUDES AND INTER- 
LUDES for the Organ. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


J. T, STONE'S POPULAR ORGAN-BOOK, price 6s., 
cloth gilt, contains Eighteen Compositions, by Mozart, Rossini, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Handel, Pergolesi, Mendelssohn, &c. Ar- 
ranged for the Organ by J. ‘I’. Stone. 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 








Signor Cito Hattei's 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grande Valse... . 
Il Folletto (Galop) be CRATIL B 
Un Sogno D’Amore (Nocturne) . 
Una Notte D’Estate (Nocturne) 
Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Peusieroy « 
Dancing Leaves. ... 
Mergellina (Barcarole). . 
La Harpe (Morceau de Salon). : 
Souvenir D'Italie (Nocturne) 
Oh! dear, what can the matter 
be (Transcription) . 
The Fairy’s Dream. . . 4 0 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS . 4 0 
Arranged as a Duet. 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno ~3 0 
Non E Ver. (Romanza) 3 0 
Non Torno. (Romanza) ; ‘ 3 0 

3°0 


Lo Scopato. Sung by Mr. Santley 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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